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Events of of the Bleck, 


TE advance, for which all of us have been hoping 
since the long line was drawn from Flanders to Switzer- 
land, has begun at last. There was enough in the terse 
official communications to make us guess and expect. 
Some advance indeed there has been already in the first 
week of this new phase of the war. These expectations 
are enhanced by the inclusion in the German official news 
of an Army Order, issued by General Joffre on December 
17th. It was found on the body of a French officer, and 
though the Censorship does not explicitly admit its 
authenticity, the fact of its publication in this country, 
the absence of any denial, and the evidence of the facts 
themselves are sufficient warrant for it. After stating 
that for three months the enemy has made “‘ fierce and 
numerous attacks,’’ all of which have been ‘‘ victoriously 
repulsed,’’ the Commander-in-Chief went on to say that 
‘the moment has now arrived for us to make use of the 
weakness which he has now shown.’’ Thanks to re- 
inforcements of men and material, ‘‘ the hour of attack 
has arrived,’ and the task of the army must now be 
“definitely to clear our Fatherland of the invader.’’ 
This is precise and inspiring language. Hitherto General 
Joffre has pursued a conservative strategy, and did not 
feel himself strong enough to risk the losses which must 
result from a determined attack on entrenched positions. 
The time of waiting is over. 


* * 


* 


THE signs of this advance are perceptible in the 
though their habitual 


official bulletins, 


reserve is 








accentuated. In Flanders the advance is restricted by 
the floods to two narrow channels. One of these is the 
strip of land between Nieuport and the sea, and the other 
is just north of Ypres, in the district of Bixschoote. The 
key to this latter avenue of advance is the position round 
the Korteker Inn. “ Appreciable progress ’’ is reported 
both along the dunes of the coast and towards the Inn. 
The ground in both regions is, of course, elaborately 
fortified, and the attack can be pressed in the narrow 
space available only by relatively small forces. Further 
south the vital point is about La Bassée, and here we were 
told, on Saturday, that a stretch of about a mile of the 
enemy’s first-line trenches had been carried. A further 
advance of more than a kilometre was reported here next 
day. Another advance to the enemy’s second line was 
reported from Albert. We read of the British troops 
taking, losing, and again recovering trenches near Neuve- 
Chapelle, and of some French progress near Noyon. 
Similar successes have occurred in other parts of the line, 
notably in the Argonne and on both banks of the Meuse. 
It is apparently a general frontal attack along the whole 


line. 


+ - - 


THE news from the Eastern front is again mixed, and 
difficult to decipher. One of the German invading 
columns has been decisively repulsed in the north; the 
Austrians have been checked in Galicia; but the main 
German advance on Warsaw continues. The advance 
through Mlawa was probably not an essential or formid- 
able movement, and it has been repelled to the frontier. 
The Russian success in Galicia ishardertointerpret. The 
official news suggest that the Austrian advance here has 
been stopped, and claims that the check is definite and 
decisive. But the enemy holds the ground he had won, and 
the power of reinforcing himself through the Dukla Pass. 
The main invasion of Poland, however, still prospers. 
The Russians have admitted a retirement. The Germans 
have again claimed a great victory, and Berlin has been 
decorated. No details are vouchsafed, but it is beyond 
a doubt that von Hindenburg is still advancing, and that 
the fighting is now on the Bzura river beyond Lovicz 
near its juncture with the Rawka, some thirty-five miles 
from Warsaw. It is a massive advance, moreover, but 
we cannot even guess the positions of the other German 
columns advancing in Southern and Central Poland. 
The news from the East is, in short, rather better than 
it was last week, but it still suggests grave anxieties. 

* * . 

On Tuesday the French Chamber opened its sittings 
in a Paris which has once more become the capital of 
France. In a speech which was a polished oratorical 
effort, M. Viviani defined the aims of France in this war 
in language which was probably a conscious echo of Mr. 
Asquith’. France will fight on, side by side with her 
Allies, “ until she has avenged outraged right, regained 
for ever the provinces ravished from her by force, restored 
to heroic Belgium the fulness of her material prosperity 
and her political independence, and broken Prussian 
militarism.’” The mind pauses in reading such declara- 
tions at such words as “ever.’’ In a world which rests 
on force, the fruits of victory can be secured for ever only 
on one of two suppositions—that the Balance of Power 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE THREE SOLDIERS. 


A LETTER was published in the “ Daily Telegraph ” on 
Monday which serves to remind us in these days of mortal 
strife that the time will come when men and races that 
are now in bitter conflict will be co-operating once more 
in the service of humanity. The writer was a French 
cavalry officer, and the letter was written to his fiancée 
in Paris. This officer was wounded fatally in the chest in 
a cavalry charge. When he recovered consciousness he 
found two men, both wounded, trying to staunch his 
bleeding and to pour water down his throat One was a 
Highland officer; the other a private in a regiment of 
Uhlans. The German soldier produced some morphia and 
a needle, and with the aid of this all three forgot their 
terrible wounds, found suddenly a strange ease and 
comfort, and began to talk of their lives and their homes. 
But for all three the end was near, and when the French 
officer ceased to write, the other two had already found a 
longer oblivion than any repose that morphia could give. 
So the three men died comforting and helping one 
another. 

The story is a parable for mankind, and it is 
a lesson for the nations at war. Our duty to our 
country, to freedom, and to civilization, imposes upon 
us a brutal and horrible task. At the moment we 
are called upon to repel by force an aggression 
on liberty and human rights, and no effort must 
be spared, no sacrifice omitted, that may be neces- 
sary to overcome a design that is served with the 
infinite resources of science, organization, courage, and 
discipline. But we are fighting not to destroy or to out- 
law a people or a race, and if we allow ourselves to be led 
away by the passions of revenge and cruelty, we do violent 
dishonor to the great cause that is in our keeping. Some 
day our business will not be war, but reconstruction, and 
in that reconstruction all Europe will take its part. 
What Talleyrand said of his diplomatic achievement, that 
he had regained for France the right of citizenship in 
Europe, will never have to be said by a German states- 
man, for nobody proposes, when the Allies have won 
their victory, to disfranchise any European people. We 
shall be engaged in the work of the three dying soldiers, 
and from that work nobody will be excluded. 

We have to keep this future before our minds, 
and to try to make even of war itself a school of 
sympathy and unselfishness. Such a war as this, 
in spite of all its cruel conflicts, carries with it a 
denial of the spirit of separateness and indifference. 
We of these islands are conscious to-day, as we 
have rarely been conscious, of our relationship with 
the peoples and destinies of Europe; and not of Europe 
alone, for the peoples of the East can never again be 
regarded in the slighting spirit of the past. Our relations 
with two nations in Europe are now unhappily very 
bitter. But what would our relations with the peoples 
of Europe have been if this great conflict had been fought 
out with our nation an onlooker? We should have been 
outwardly at peace with Germany and Austria, but our 








peace with the Power that had invaded and overrun Bel- 
gium and France, and made war by the methods we have 
seen, could not have been the peace of a cordial or trusting 
friendship; it would have been the kind of peace that 
may prevail between two neighbors, -ne of whom is 
beating his wife and children. On the other side, what 
contempt and indignation would have pursued us from 
the nations that looked to us in vain for any 
help in their struggle for the liberties of Europe? 
We should have deserved the reproach that Mazzini 
uttered when he blamed the creed of non-intervention 
sixty years ago. 
evitable. When it shali take place, when the struggle 
shall burst forth at twenty places at once, when the old 
combat between fact and right is decided, the peoples of 
Europe will remember that England had stood by, an 
inert, immovable, sceptical witness of their sufferings and 
efforts.’’ England did better than Mazzini feared when 
the Italian crisis came, and the Englishmen who regret 
the part played by Russell and Palmerston in 
the making of the Italian nation are few indeed. 
So of the hideous devastation to-day one memory at any 
rate will remain, a consolation and a triumph, the 
memory of sacrifices shared with the democracies of 
Europe. 

It is from the sympathies rather than the hostilities 
of this war that we shall learn if we are going to do our 
duty to the world. Civilization is matched against an 
evil spirit, but that evil spirit is in the life and the 
mind of the world, and to overthrow it we 
need the help of all humanity. The Prussian régime con- 
secrates inhuman treatment of men and women and a hard, 
unimaginative scheme of government that puts little value 
on the freedom and rights of those exposed to its power 
in the name of the military State. But it is not only in 
the Prussian government that wrong and violence are done 
every day to freedom and justice. We are not living in 
a world which was a heaven of bliss and happiness 


“A European transformation is in- 


and friendship and equality until the Germans broke in 
on our peace, flinging their drilled millions east and 
west. Other nations, and not least our own, have wor- 
shipped the Prussian spirit in industry and social life, 
thinking that the pursuit of wealth justified the most 
cruel sacrifices of men and women, and accepting in the 
name of order, progress, and good government the 
grossest inequalities of justice, a world in which vast 
numbers of men and women are allowed no in- 
heritance but the inheritance of toil and pain. Let 
anybody cast his mind back over the history of the last few 
years, with its bitter strife of men and women, rich and 
poor, employers and workers, Governments and citizens, 
and he will not fall into the easy error of sup- 
posing that our only duty to liberal ideas is to 
defend them in the trenches. If war has swept 
over us with a certain unifying and peace-making 
spirit, throwing us all under the shadow of common 
dangers and common sorrows, giving a disinterested pur- 
pose to lives that seemed trivial and empty, that very 
element in this catastrophe reminds us how far we are 
from the true type of a humane society. When we find of 
our national life that it looks less selfish, less poor and 
pitiless and narrow in the spirit of comradeship and 
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friendship, when war surprises it into a supreme effort, 
we know how little our hearts had been touched 
by the inspiration to be found in the noble duties 
of peace. Let us resolve to learn, even in this 
hateful school, to banish hate, contempt, injustice, 
the oppression of the poor and the weak, the denial 
of the rights of men and women, and all the bitter 
and shallow ideas and practices that make our democracy 
such a mocking word. That task is before us all, and one 
day we may hope Frenchmen and Germans and Britons, 
bringing each of them their own talents and energies to 
the work of emancipating mankind, will all be united in 
the effort to make our common civilization something 
like the image of it that inspires the heroisms and the 
chivalries of the war. . 





THE FUTURE OF EGYPT AND THE EAST. 
Tue formal assumption of a Protectorate over Egypt 
suggests many reflections on the past; but perhaps the 
more fruitful line of thought is that which looks towards 
the future. The abolition of Turkish suzerainty clears the 
ground of tangles that have for thirty years beset the feet 
of those who strove for Egyptian progress. It opens the 
door for an abolition of the Capitulations, that primary 
mark of lowered status in an Oriental country, and it 
enables us to foster Western justice and Western notions 
of self-government in Egypt as far as our imagination and 
our political courage may take us. Among many new 
valuations which the catastrophe of war has forced upon 
the world, not the least striking is the changed regard for 
the East. It is true that this is not so much a revolution 
as a sudden acceleration of a process which began with the 
success of the Japanese arms in Manchuria. That event 
first gave real confidence to the Oriental, and first hinted 
to the West that the status of pupillage was not to be 
the lot for ever of every Asiatic. Then followed the 
political agitation in India, and the recognition of its 
validity in the Morley reforms. For the conception that 
India might come to be, not a burden on the Empire, but 
a source of positive military strength, hardly emerged 
before the present war. 

Few political contrasts are more instructive than 
that which must be in the minds of many Liberals 
of the older generation, who recollect their feeling 
about the action of Disraeli in bringing Indian 
troops to Malta in 1878, and compare it silently with 
the emotions excited in them, as in all English- 
men, by the deeds of the Indian division 
in Flanders. Thirty-six years ago Disraeli’s action 
seemed to be of a piece with his reactionary Oriental 
Imperialism. No one then thought of the incident as 
one that must react favorably on the political status of 
the Indian in general, for the Indian in general had no 
political status. In 1914, beyond the immediate acces- 
sion of military strength, we can recognize the implica- 
tions for the future of India, the new position that the 
Indian has won by fighting as an equal by our side, not 
in a frontier skirmish with barbarians, but in the greatest 
war of history, against the greatest army, the heaviest 
guns, and the most modern mechanism of war. India 
can never fall back from the position which her soldiers 
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have won for her. She must go forward, and it is for 
our military authorities to take the first step by opening 
successively higher commands to native Indian 
officers. 

But beyond the action of the troops and the 
immediate necessities of war, there is the permanent 
problem which is being rapidly restated. The general 
loyalty of India has been spontaneous and genuine 
enough to show that India, given sufficient scope for 
internal development, is amply satisfied with a position 
within the Empire, and knows in her heart that any 
change would be for the worse. On the other hand, he 
who will reflect coolly on the position of our scattered 
territories will recognize that unless each part is a 
willing adherent, and ready to contribute handsomely 
to its own defence, the burden on the centre will be 
one under which some day it must break down. We must 
frankly take India into partnership, as we have taken 
South Africa. The problem, though different, is not 
on the whole more difficult. Largely it is social rather 
than political, a problem of accustoming the white civil 
servant to look on the Indian as one who may be a 
comrade and fellow-worker, notwithstanding difference 
of color and historical tradition. The foundation of such 
comradeship is racial respect, and that is what India 
is winning for her sons by the aid of her troops. 

In the end, the hope for Egypt must run along the 
same lines. Our association with Egypt has been shorter 
and less direct. It has throughout our stay been 
hampered by the anomalous position which is now 
brought to an end. But even our critics admit that on 
the material side it has been of value. What it now 
mainly needs, if it is to achieve enduring success, is 
imagination enough to recognize, and flexibility enough to 
adapt ourselves to, the currents of Egyptian national senti- 
ment. Formal liberation from Turkey should in itself be 
a satisfaction to that sentiment. The title of Sultan con- 
ferred on a descendant of Mehemet Ali in a manner com- 
pletes his work. It should be our task to make Egyptians 
feel that in exchanging nominal dependence on Turkey 
for an admitted position within the British Empire, they 
are not merely changing masters, but are entering a 
system of free communities—a system in which, in the 
future, freedom is meant to become more and more of a 
reality, not merely for the European but the Asiatic as 
well. Intrinsically, there is no reason why any Egyptian 
should be moved by loyalty to Turkey to hesitate in 
helping to defend his country against invasion. Not only 
is it fairly well understood in the East that Turkey’s part 
in the war was made in Germany, but even were it other- 
wise, the history of the relations between the countries 
affords no ground of sentimental attachment on the part 
of the Egyptian to Turkish rule. This matter of the 
Caliphate, resting, as it does, on no family or racial 
sanctity, but on the mechanical basis of the custody of 
the sacred places, ought to be well within our power to 
adjust in our own, and indeed in Egypt’s, favor. The 
larger issue of the identification of Egyptian feeling with 
the Imperial connection must be a work of time and tact. 
But that our permanent security on the route to India, 
as in India itself, must rest on the good will of the peoples 
with whom we have to deal is a lesson which British 
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opinion has, perhaps, been slow to learn, but which is 
now, we think, becoming familiar far beyond the circles 
which were originally disposed to accept it on general 
principles of Liberalism. 





WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT. 


ALL the available evidence goes to show that our nation 
is bearing the economic strain of the war far more easily 
than was anticipated at the outset. Our foreign trade, 
of course, has been subjected to great interference, chiefly 
on account of the financial disturbances which foreign 
countries, as well as Great Britain, have suffered. Our 
exports of British goods are little more than half those of 
the corresponding month last year, and the fall-off of 
imports, though much smaller and indicating some re- 
covery during November, is none the less considerable. 
Bearing in mind the fact that about one-fifth of our 
ordinary output of material wealth is normally destined 
for overseas markets, it might have been expected that 
the condition of wages and employment in our staple 
industries would be far graver than is actually the case. 
But, of course, two important considerations have served 
to lighten the situation for the working classes. Recruit- 
ing has virtually absorbed the whole of the male workers 
who would by the operation of industrial causes have been 
““unemployed.’’ The ‘‘ Report on the State of Employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom in mid-October,’’ corre- 
lating shrinkage of employment in the several trades with 
statistics of enlistment, shows that, whereas in August 
and September an aggregate contraction of employment, 
amounting to 10°2 per cent., took place, enlistment of 
the displaced men reduced this percentage to 1°4 per cent. 
During October the absorption was even more complete, 
for out of a contraction of 10°7 per cent., no less than 
10°6 per cent. were known to have enlisted. In other 
words, a potential unemployment of some 10 per cent. 
has been converted into a public employment, which sub- 
stitutes soldiers’ pay and allowances for ordinary wages. 
This, indeed, will by no means be a full equivalent of 
family income in the cases of members of skilled trades 
who have enlisted, but from the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment and its accompanying destitution, it has saved the 
situation. This easy condition as regards male unemploy- 
ment is supported by the statistics both of the Trade 
Union Return and of the Employers’ Return for Insured 
Trades. These returns of unemployment from July to 
November run as follows, showing a very decided recovery 
from the disturbance in August :— 
July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Trade Union... 2°8 71 5°6 4°4 2°9 
Insured Trades ... 3°6 6°2 5°4 4°2 3°7 


Of course, recruiting would not have proved so 
efficacious an absorbent had it not been for the large 
offset furnished to the decline of export trade by war 
contracts. A very large proportion of the million a day 
expended directly on the costs of war goes in demand 
for labor in the engineering, shipbuilding, cutlery, 





are kept in full activity by war-contracte for military 
huts. One of the most satisfactory improvements of the 
last few weeks is in the cotton trade of Lancashire, which, 
though still bad, has shown a considerable recovery and 
a marked reduction of the short time that has prevailed 
ever since the summer. 

The official statistics, however, are apt to give too 
favorable an impression of the general situation and out- 
look; for they relate chiefly, ‘in some cases almost 
exclusively, to the larger types of business and to the 
organized staple trades. Now, it is certain that smaller 
businesses and less organized trades have been the heavier 
Professional, 
clerical, and distributive employment must have been 
subjected to large shrinkages, which find no full official 
register, and though enlistment will have acted as an 
alleviation here as elsewhere, it is probable that the less 
able-bodied members of these occupations remain largely 
out of work. The case of women-workers also deserves 
attention. For though the ‘‘ mid-October 
’? showed that in the large businesses there was 


sufferers from loss of employment. 


grave 
Return 
a lower rate of contraction for females than for males, 
no compensation is here afforded in the shape of enlist- 
ment. Moreover, a far larger proportion of women are 
occupied in small businesses and in those fashion, luxury, 
and other less organized trades which have suffered most 
through the economies which all classes of the consuming 
public have been impelled to practise. 

The somewhat optimistic view of the economic 
situation, to which the press and public are at present 
inclined, must not, therefore, blind us to the fundamental 
facts. The war has considerably interfered with and 
impaired many of our national industries, reducing 
appreciably the production of wealth. Out of this 
reduced real income of the nation, a large proportion is 
required and taken for the direct expenses of the war, 
leaving a smaller proportion for the use of the non- 
combatant population. Though up to the present there 
has been no such sharp distress as was in some quarters 
anticipated, this reduction of real wealth available for 
consumption must be pinching many grades of the 
working classes. One way in which it comes home most 
is in the rise of food prices. After the preliminary 
panic of early August, food prices fell to a level of about 
10 per cent. above the July figure. But since September 
they have been gradually rising, and at the beginning of 
this month they stood at 17 per cent. above the July 
level in the large towns, and 15 per cent. in the small 
towns and villages. Now this is a movement of serious 
import for the large class that stands, as regards wages, 
below or only just above the margin of economic safety. 
Two pence deducted out of every shilling spent on food 
by a working class family is a heavy loss. Moreover, 
the greatest rises are in forms of food which especially 
affect the poorer classes—sugar, potatoes, flour, and frozen 
meats. Taking the workers as a whole, this is the 
sharpest blow which the war has dealt them, and the 
Government would do well to keep its eyes upon this 
index of distress, turning its closest attention to the 


leather, woollen, and other clothing trades, as well as in | problem of replacing the suspended Continental supplies 
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ammunition. Even the building trades in many districts country. Why should there not be a serious and many- 
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sided endeavor, not only to introduce into this country 
new crops, such as beet, but to utilize the experience of 
our Belgian visitors in profitable experiments along the 
lines of the more intensive culture practised in their 
smaller country? If this war is to be a protracted one, 
such care for our food supplies is essential. For, not 
merely shall we continue to be cut off from Continental 
supplies, but the increasing demands of enlistment may 
tend to encroach in a dangerous manner upon the able- 
bodied agricultural population of the country. The 
problem of the economy of our food supplies and of the 
security for such adequate distribution as will secure each 
class from going short, though doubtless less pressing 
for us than for the Germans, deserves more attention 
than it has yet received. 





THE ADVANCE. 


THERE is to be no truce of God at Christmas. Instead 
of a pause in the slaughter, there has begun a phase of 
strife which may be for the Allies the bloodiest experience 
in all this war. Is it the definite advance? We have 
two means of answering that question, the official news 
and the German report of General Joffre’s order. The 
news is vague, truncated, and hard to read. It piques 
without satisfying our curiosity. We read of a forward 
movement. Place-names appear which suggest rather a 
forward march than a wrestle in the trenches. A day or 
two passes, and these names make no reappearance. 
Have the places that were won been held? Or were they 
rather threatened than won? Or was the promising 
advance hurled back after a preliminary success? The 
official news supplies no clue to these que-tions, and 
experience has taught us to dismiss absolutely the un- 
official news which the unlucky English and Dutch 
correspondents glean on the fringes of the military area. 
We cannot definitely say how far this offensive has 
prospered, but the news, with all its reticence, conveys 
in every line the impression that the attack in earnest 
has begun. Up the stretch of sand lunes between the 
sea and the flood at Nieuport, over tl ; Yser Canal near 
Bixschoote, along the British lines near Armentiéres, at 
La Bassée, and as far south as Noyon, there are signs of 
a more determined activity. 

We pointed out in these columns that the campaign 
in the East might react in two ways on the campaign 
in the West. A Russian advance “to Berlin,’’ as we 
all used to say, or into Silesia as- we have lately learned 
to say, would have forced the Germans to weaken their 
army in the West. A German success in the East, 
pressed vigorously for political reasons, might have the 
same effect by tempting them spontaneously to withdraw 
men. The Russians have told us that six army corps were 
in fact with?:1wn, a force, that is to say, rather larger 
than the whole British Army in France and Flanders. 
For these reasons it is easy to credit the German version 
of General Joffre’s order, with its watchword of an 
advance to expel the invaders “ definitely ’’ from the soil 
of France. Wary critics doubt its authenticity. Our 
own impression is that while what the German Socialists 
call the “reptile” press, the semi-official agencies and 
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the like, does lie and even forge, the communications 
for which the German Staff is responsible are relatively 
honest, with no more than the usual tendency to conceal 
failures and magnify successes. It was not Headquarters 
which invented Mr. John Burns’s speech. Nor, in spite 
of the need for secrecy, are such orders unprecedented or 
even unusual. The Germans issued such an order at the 
Battle of the Marne. In modern warfare, with intelli- 
gent citizen armies, the soldier is not a mere pawn. 
The soldier is food for cannon, but food that reasons. 

The moment then has come, we take it, when the 
advance, stopped after the first rush northwards from the 
Aisne and the costly adventure towards Antwerp, is about 
to be resumed. The official news begins to talk in kilo- 
metres where it used to gossip in yards. What the pace 
of this advance can be is quite another matter. For five 
weeks or more the Germans tried to advance in Flanders, 
and they did win some ground, much more ground in 
But it was at the 
most a matter of ten miles here, five there, and it cost 


fact than has yet been recovered. 


them losses which no army dare afford for an indefinite 
time. We must not flatter ourselves that the Allies will 
necessarily be able to advance any faster, or that the cost 
in life will be less. It may, indeed, be a more complicated 
and adventurous movement than the Germans, when 
they were set on advancing, could attempt. Our 
strategists are bound all the time to be pondering how 
our command of the seas may be turned to account. 
They have bombarded from the sea; they might con- 
ceivably attempt more than that—a landing, for example, 
on this very difficult coast. But with the best of good 
luck and good leadership we must expect to find an 
advance in Flanders and the recapture of Belgium will 
still be rather a process of carrying interminable siege- 
works than a campaign in the open field. Anyone who 
has talked with Belgian refugees who lately left the 
country, will be prepared for an exceedingly slow 
advance. The whole country, along every possible line 
of advance from the sea through Bruges and Ghent, as 
well as from the French frontier, round Brussels, and on 
the field of Waterloo, has been trenched, mined, and 
covered with barbed wire entanglements. 

The Germans in Belgium intend to fight every inch 
of the way, and, under such conditions, neither side, 
with the present proportion of men, has yet been able to 
develop a pace of advance that would clear Belgium by 
direct fighting in our lifetime. Siege operations with a 
kingdom instead of a city for their area are something 
wholly new in warfare. The pace may mend. It may 
turn out that some other road into Germany—the road 
through Alsace, for example—has been less elaborately 
fortified. But the chances are that the Germans, when 
once they realized that France is a formidable opponent, 
neglected no precautions along any probable line of 
advance. There are other possibilities, and we need not 
be squeamishly reticent about them, for they were all 
elaborately studied by the German Staff long before this 
war broke out. Colonel Frobenius, in his gloomy and 
alarmist pamphlet “ Des Deutschen Reiches Schicksal- 
stunde’’ (a book far more typical of the German mili- 
tarist mind than any of Bernhardi’s), discusses them 
exhaustively. While dwelling on Franco-Russian arma- 
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ments, and arguing that the Triple Entente would attack 
Germany probably towards the spring of 1916, he pays 
some attention to our supposed schemes, and in particular 
to the possible descent of an expeditionary force on the 
German North Sea coast. We are inclined to think that 
the submarine has disposed of that possibility, but events 
will show. Certainly, while the French may have every 
motive to clear the invader out of France by a direct 
attack all along his line, strategy and humanity would 
prefer, if it can be found, another method of drawing 
him from Belgium. A battle there on siege lines will 
be bloody and slow, past even the precedents of this war. 
If devastation there must be, one would rather that what 
is left of Belgium should be spared. An inch-by-inch 
battle across it would level it flat and fling its entire popu- 
lation on the mercy of their neighbors. These fresher 
possibilities, however, lie in the comparatively distant 
future. The news at present suggests merely a peculiarly 
fierce and determined frontal attack along the whole line. 
On the campaign in the East it is risky as yet to 
express a decided opinion. The news from the East, 
though ampler in volume than that from the West, is 
much less reliable. In two directions the outlook is 
better than it was. The German downwards thrust from 
East Prussia, through Mlawa towards Warsaw, has 
suffered more than a check. It has been quite decisively 
repulsed. On the other hand, the topographical details 
of this advance, with its comparatively narrow front of 
thirty miles, do not suggest that the Germans employed 
many men upon it, or regarded it as of the first import- 
ance. There is also better news from Galicia. The 
Austrian or Austro-German advance here has not con- 
tinued to prosper, as it did in the first stages of this move- 
ment. On the other hand, the Russian claim that this 
advance has been “ definitely checked ’’ cannot mean yet 
that the enemy has been driven from the positions he 
had occupied. It means only that he has ceased 
to advance. The reports of this Russian success speak 
only of one division being defeated, and we recall that 
this whole menacing advance was heralded by the defeat 
of an Austrian corps. The Dukla Pass is still in the 
hands of the Austrians, and their forces in Przemysl are 
still able to sally out to second their attack. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Russians are solidly established 
in Eastern Galicia, and they are able to use the good 
roads and railways of the enemy, instead of depending, 
as they must in Poland, on their own inferior system. 
The main German advance, however, is neither of these 
two movements. It is the march on Warsaw, and it 
continues to prosper. The Russians have again admitted 
a retirement before von Hindenburg’s offensive, and 
Berlin has again decked itself with flags and sung Te 
Deums to its tribal gods. About this great victory we 
can only say, like the Russians, “ When and where did it 
happen?” Some success there has been, but no one here 
can possibly guess its magnitude. One can only say that 
the Germans have come very near to their ambition of 
spending Christmas in Warsaw, and if they chose to say 
that they meant the Orthodox and not the Latin 
Christmas, we should not like to say that this is an 
impossible dream. The Russians have a tremendous task 
of organization before them, if the risk of these 
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vicissitudes is to be removed, but the news does convey 
to our mind the impression that they are facing it, that 
they rally with imperturbable elasticity after each blow, 
and that they have in the background the necessary 
reserves. They evidently cannot yet keep and feed 
enough men in their front line to secure themselves, but 
they have the resources to replace ail their losses. It is 
a wasteful system, but it makes an irreparable defeat 
morally and physically impossible. 





Lite and Detters. 


FOR THE DEFENDANT. 


At a season like the present, it is a stern and difficult 
duty to retain some sort of belief in mankind’s humanity 
and civilization. We are all too likely to fall into the 
error of the gentle Houyhnhnm when Gulliver discoursed 
to him upon the habits and customs in use among the 
most advanced peoples of the human species. Gulliver 
narrates how he spoke of war (to the art of which he was 
no stranger), and gave a description of cannons, culverins, 
muskets, carabines, pistols, bullets, powder, swords, 
bayonets, battles, sieges, retreats, attack, undermines, 
countermines, bombardments, sea-fights ; ships sunk with 
a thousand men, twenty thousand killed on each side; 
dying groans, limbs flying in the air, smoke, noise, con- 
fusion, trampling to death under horses’ feet; flight, 
pursuit, victory ; fields strewed with carcases left for food 
for dogs and wolves and birds of prey; plundering, 
stripping, ravishing, burning, and destroying. To which 
Futuristic account of military enterprise, Gulliver’s sense 
of patriotism induced him to add the saving touch :— 
“ And to set forth the valor of my own dear country- 
men, I assured him that I had seen them blow up a 
hundred enemies at once in a siege, and as many in a 


ship, and beheld the dead bodies come down in pieces 
from the clouds, to the great diversion of the spectators.”’ 


After listening to the narration of such exploits, 
Gulliver’s master among the gentle Steeds fell into the 
mistake of supposing that the civilized nations which 
Gulliver thus described must belong to a species of 
animal even inferior to the detestable Yahoos which 
polluted his own forests with their savagery. ‘“ When a 
creature pretending to reason,’’ he observed, “ could be 
capable of such enormities, he dreaded lest the corruption 
of that faculty might be worse than brutality itself.’’ 

That is the error from which, as we said, it is now a 
stern and difficult duty to save ourselves ; and we can well 
suppose that the more nearly a man or woman approaches 
the reasonable sweetness of Gulliver’s Horse, the more 
arduous does the duty become. One way of fulfilling it 
may be discovered in a hint supplied by Swift himself. 
In a well-known letter to Pope, actually treating of his 
purpose in “ Gulliver,’’ he wrote :— 


“T have ever hated all nations, professions, and 
communities, and all my lo -. is towards individuals ; for 
instance, I hate the tribe »f lawyers, but I love Coun- 
sellor Such-a-one and Judge Such-a-one; so with 
physicians—I will not speak of my own trade—soldiers, 
English, Scotch, French, and the rest. But principally 
I hate and detest that animal called man, although I 
heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This 
is the system upon which I have governed myself many 
years, but do not tell, and so I shall go on till I have 
done with them.”’ 


We cannot doubt that, for people of Swift’s pene- 
trating intellect and over-sensitive disposition, this is the 
only way of avoiding the mild-eyed Houyhnhnm’s 


| mistake in condemning the human race in mass without 
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appeal. Perhaps, in moments of evil pessimism, nearly 
everyone might gain something from the method. Thus 
when the ordinary, reasonable person is tempted to cry 
with Swift that principally he hates and detests that 
animal called man, he should pause to remember how 
much he loves John, Mary, Thomas, and Susan. When, 
amid the ravening brutality and blind folly of this war, 
he is tempted to cry with Job, “I am a brother to 
dragons and a companion to owls,’’ let him remember 
Private Smith of the Berkshires, how honest and 
humorous he is, how cheerful under hardship, and how 
ironic merriment always increases with increasing 
danger. Or let him remember the Private’s wife, 
Beatrice Amelia Arbuthnot Smith, how cautiously she 
portions out the separation allowance to feed and clothe 
herself and the children, how clean she tries to keep her 
bit of a home, and what savage indignation tears her 
honorable heart when she hears that the War Office and 
Home Office between them have catalogued her for 
police supervision. 

By this kindly device of cleaving to a love or admira- 
tion for individuals, even our few men of exceptional 
and Swiftian genius might hope to mitigate their hatred 
towards nations, professions, communities, and that 
animal called man. Much more then are people of only 
average intelligence and sensitiveness likely to succeed, 
and we can heartily commend the practice for the season 
which, through so many ages of warfare and malignity, 
has persistently proclaimed peace and goodwill among the 
creatures of that species. 

An example of the system is supplied by a queer 
book called ‘‘ The Grand Assize,’’ by Mr. Hugh Carton 
(Heinemann). It represents, without profanity, a kind of 
Last Judgment. The prisoner states his case before the 
Bench, frankly, extenuating nothing, and pleading no 
excuse. A Counsel then speaks, not as Advocatus Diaboli, 
but rather as Advocatus Det, expounding all that could be 
urged on the prisoner’s behalf. The Judge then questions 
the prisoner, sums up, and pronounces sentence. Any- 
one can detect faults in the execution of the idea. There 
is rather too much “ jaw,” and too much of the British 
tendency to obvious sentiment. Our point is that in all 
cases the individual is here brought to judgment, repre- 
senting a class, it is true, but still standing as a 
separate personality, possessing at worst the elements of 
good. In all cases, the Advocate produces something to 
plead, and in none does the Judge’s condemnation 
extend to hopeless and irretrievable doom. Some ground 
for mitigation is discovered even for Judas; even for the 
Kaiser. 

Thus we see appear before the Court the Daughter 
of Joy, the Agitator, the Sentimentalist (rather the De- 
cadent, we should say), the Parasite, the Drunkard, the 
Cleric, Mrs. Grundy, the Party Politician, and others 
whom the better sense of the world unites to condemn. 
Certainly, these are but types of classes—of those 
“nations, professions, and communities” which Swift 
said he had ever hated. But then they are presented to 
the Court as isolated and separate individuals, and at the 
sight of them our hatred begins to ooze away. Take the 
Plutocrat, for instance, As a type, the better sense of 
the world hates and detests him. He is Mr. Will Dyson’s 
“Fat Man.” Before the days of ‘ The Herald,” Eliphaz, 
the Temanite (one turns so naturally to Job in these 
times), had described him in the verse, ‘‘ He covereth his 
face with his fatness, and maketh collops of fat on his 
flanks.” It was on him—on him because he oppressed 
the working man, took a pledge of the poor, did no good 
to the widow, drew the mighty with his power, and rose 
up so that no man was sure of life—it was on him that 
Job pronounced the awful curse, ‘‘the womb shall 





forget him ; the worm shall feed sweetly on him.’’ But 
bring him into court in the form of one poor mortal like 
ourselves; show him as an inactive and probably dys- 
peptic person who has missed the best of life and knows 
nothing of its affections and adventures; demonstrate 
that he is the natural fruit of an acknowledged system 
and an applauded civilization; point out that, in his 
place, if endowed with his special faculty for money- 
making, we should probably have acted much the same, 
and clutched at every pleasure that money can buy, 
equally indifferent to spiritual and intellectual things— 
why, then the whole Court would begin to pray, “ Have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners! ’’ and even Mr. Dyson 
would trim off a collop or two in his next cartoon. 

One may not like this condoning process. It is much 
easier to paint in black or white, to draw the sharp 
dividing line between the wicked and the righteous, 
between the ungodly and the saints, the men who, like 
the Hebrew kings, do evil in the sight of the Lord and 
those who do good. Like the gallery at a melodrama, 
everyone enjoys hissing the villain. That is all as simple 
as a hire-system ; any noodle can say ‘‘ We've done it! ”’ 
But, unfortunately for our self-satisfaction, life is not 
drawn on the lines of melodrama. It is not composed 
of types, but of indefinitely complicated men and women. 
To go back to Job once more, after reading that the 
heavens are not clean, we are told ‘“‘ How much more 
abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity like 
water.’’ But, then, it was only the Temanite who said 
so. He had fallen into Swift’s temptation of condemn- 
ing mankind in the lump, and at best he was only a Job’s 
comforter. It is not in the lump or in the type that the 
greatest minds have viewed humanity. 

Who would dare to pass sentence on the leading 
characters in Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Resurrection?’’ Or on Anna 
and Vronsky in his greatest book? Even Alexey Alex- 
androvitch is not despicable. Who could call the 
murderer in ‘‘Crime and Punishment’’ wicked? 
Macbeth is but a ‘‘ bloody butcher’’ to superficial 
judgment, but for splendor of thought he stands beside 
Hamlet. After the piteous horror of the prison scene 
with Gretchen, we are shown Faust lying at dawn amid 
flowers in a beautiful landscape, while Ariel summons 
the elemental spirits to heal and attend him. Of them 
he says (if the Censor will permit the ‘‘ enemy ’”’ 
language) :— 


“ Ob er heilig, ob er bése, 
Jammert sie der Unglicksmann.’ 


’ 


And when, in the dark and stormy second circle of Hell 
itself, Dante beheld two souls condemned to be tossed 
for ever upon the restless winds, such pity seized him 
that he had almost died, and he fell as a dead body falls. 





CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


Wuat becomes of Christmas in a world of hate? How 
can we repeat its amiable formulas when all our thoughts 
and hearts are directed to the killing of our fellow-men? 
No doubt much skill is exercised this week in pulpits 
and elsewhere on the sophistication of the plain issue 
that we raise. Many a preacher, who hitherto has 
faithfully adhered to the accepted meaning of the time- 
honored words, will make hedging play with the revised 
form, ‘‘ Peace on earth to those that are of good-will.’’ 
Others will dwell upon the kindliness and helpfulness 
among all sorts and conditions of men in our nation, the 
spirit of solidarity which everywhere prevails. The self- 
centred nature of the most selfish men and women has 
everywhere given way before the national enthusiasm ; 
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everyone is thinking and working for some other than 
himself. So, we shall be told, war itself, with all its 
destruction, waste, and misery, is a cleansing and 
ennobling influence. Out of the eater comes forth meat! 

Such refusal to face the plain fact of the utter 
antagonism between war and Christianity is the most 
striking of all testimonies to the demoralising effect of 
the war-spirit. Why should we seek to deceive ourselves ? 
Beside this special fund of goodwill and mutual help 
within our nature there exists a corresponding feeling of 
hostility to the enemy. And this hostility is sustained 
by an atmosphere of hate. We recognize clearly enough 
that the Germans as a people hate the English as a 
people. If words have any meaning, this is surely 
plain. And do we not hate them in return, perhaps 
not with the same degree of virulence, but in accordance 
with our less ardent temper? It is as natural 
to hate an enemy as it is to love afriend. The endeavor 
to adopt Oriental hyperboles about loving enemies and 
turning cheeks to the smiter into the operative ethics of 
the Western nations has always been a stumbling-block 
to plain dealers. Neither as nations nor as individuals 
have these maxims ever furnished to us practicable ideals. 
They have never prevented us either from having enemies 
or from hating them, though they have sometimes impelled 
metaphysical theologians to make impossible abstractions 
by which we feign to love the sinner but to hate the sin. 

It is right to understand that war is the greatest 
generator of wholesale hatred, and that this is the 
heaviest of ail the costs of war for every nation that 
engages in it. This deadliest of passions outweighs the 
spirit of co-operation and mutual help which war evokes 
within the nation. For, poisoning the life of each nation, 
it would, if it were permanent, paralyze the wider life of 
humanity upon which the progress of the world more and 
more depends. In the lower stages of the evolution of 
man, when co-operation was necessarily confined within 
narrow local limits, war was, comparatively speaking, a 
venial offence. In the stage we have now reached, it is 
the crime of crimes. 

It is truly observed that there is often less violence 
of feeling in the fighting forces than among the non- 
combatant populations. Except in the rare moments of 
a hand-to-hand struggle, the realization of a hostile 
personality, needed to sustain hate, is hardly present 
to a soldier, or so far as it is present, it is but one 
ingredient in a medley of intense emotions evoked by 
the physical and mental strain of battle. Countless 
testimonies from the front show that the normal attitude 
of feeling towards the foe contains very little of this baser 
quality. The easy way in which hostile groups fraternize 
with one another during an armistice, or as prisoners, 
proves that the activities of war itself have a certain 
inhibitive influence upon the passion of hatred. It 
is the watching non-combatant public, with no adequate 
outlet for its sentiments of hostility and fear, that stokes 
itself with hate. Though the Germans appear to be 
excelling other nations in the organized dissemination of 
this poison, it is spreading everywhere, and sapping the 
foundations of spiritual life. Amid this roar of cannon 
and these bouts of wholesale slaughter, what consolation 
has either religion or reason to offer to staggering 
humanity? Have we to admit that all the nobler senti- 
ments and aspirations upon which mankind has been 
relying in his upward struggle towards a juster and a 
sweeter order built on toleration, affection, and the 
direction of an underlying spiritual purpose, are utterly 
impotent when tested in the crucible of ‘‘ real politics ”’ ? 
This is the problem presented indeed with brutal frank- 
ness in the political theory as in the military practice of 





Germany, but accepted also by the thought of other 
nations as a present necessity of the situation. For it 
is idle to deny that every voice of preacher, prophet, and 
reformer seems to-day powerless to affect or to deflect one 
iota the forces operative in this struggle, or to determine 
the slow, hard, grinding course of events. 

It is comparatively easy to realize the material havoc 
of war, with the legacy of broken lives, sorrowing homes, 
ruined health, and the blasting of the hopes of physical 
posterity which the loss of myriads of the strongest, finest, 
and bravest of our sons involves. But what of the legacy 
of hate, the souring of the milk of human kindness, the 
destruction of the confidence in spiritual values that 
ensues? Or is it possible that we may be over-estimating 
these moral damages, grave as they must be? For, after 
all, we know little of the powers of spiritual recuperation 
in the common nature of man. ‘‘ Anger,’’ the ancient 
saying runs, “is a brief madness’’: even the fiercest 
hates die down, provided fresh fuel is not thrown upon 
their smouldering fires. We find here one source of 
consoling reflection. There is no ground for holding that 
wars are a fair expression of the deliberate evil will or 
disposition of any people. 

Neither as individuals, nor as aggregates, can it be 
said that the mass of any people is by nature hostile 
to that of any other, or that they desire to leave 
their homes and daily work to go out and kill each 
other or be killed. The fighting passion is always 
imposed upon them by rulers or by other moulders 
of public opinion, and it always takes the shape of 
representing an antagonism, not of peoples, but of 
States. One people may not actively love another people. 
Their attitudes may be those either of indifference 
or of dislike. But the hate needed for an effective war 
can only be evoked by substituting the relations between 
States for those between peoples. States, as represented 
in the world of foreign relations and as interpreted by 
diplomacy, are isolated beings, actuated by no truly 
“ social ’’ considerations, never engaging in organic co- 
operation for some common larger good, but either 
moving in orbits of their own, or forming shifting 
balances, directed by considerations of temporary expedi- 
ency in order to avert collisions with other States similarly 
moving as separate bodies in the political firmament. 
The motives which appear to dominate these movements 
of States are power, pride, prestige, and fear, all moral 
forces of separation and dissension. The very choice of 
the term ‘‘ Powers’’ to describe these States is an 
admission that they live, move, and have their being as 
ultimately non-moral entities in a world destitute of any 
spiritual standard. The malign influence of war to 
render Christianity a by-word of derision at this 
Christmas-time is primarily due to the blindness of the 
peoples which permits these obsolete conceptions of States 
and Powers to over-ride the common spirit of humanity 
that craves expression through the friendly life of peoples. 





THE EASTERN BACCHUS. 


One must be a certain age to trifle with the gods. A 
primitive people is no more light-minded in its dealings 
with its divinities than a nice child is frivolous over 
fairies. We have known a little girl who erected an 
altar to Artemis on Hindhead. It had been her good 


fortune to open her eyes to the world in a study well 
provided with illustrated books on classical mythology. 
She knew the Greek vases as intimately asthe average child 
knows “ John Gilpin ’’ and “ Bluebeard.’’ The intimacy 
in her case had been as reverent as it. was confident. 
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She no more doubted than did the Medieval Church, that 
the deities of Olympus were real beings, and her theo- 
logical training had been so deficient that it had never 
occurred to her that they might be devils. The difficulty 
of most grown-up people is to take the Greek gods quite 
seriously. They came to us among the decorative 
trappings of life. We grow familiar with them through 
the representations of poets and artists who were very 
far from believing in them. Deep down in the intensely 
utilitarian consciousness of the North European is the 
conviction that beauty is always a little unreal. It is 
our instinctive tendency to think of it as something one 
invents. We are pessimists at heart, and any radiant 
vision is necessarily, for us, something remote and 
improbable. We have no great difficulty in accepting 
Blake’s “Jehovah.’’ Those sturdy proportions, that 
respectable rotundity, that total absence of neck, these 
things are convincing ; no one would have imagined such 
details wantonly. The Indian gods grip our senses like 
a nightmare. There is nothing facile about Kali, and 
one can understand the devotion which casts itself 
beneath the wheels of her car, or burns itself upon her 
pyre. There is no trifling with a nightmare. Either you 
believe in it, or you shake yourself free from it with a 
shriek and a shudder. “The Indian in his blindness ”’ 
happens to be in the nightmare, and we are out of it; 
but his state is as plausible as our own. Of nightmare 
you cannot say that it is any less real than daylight 
reality. You can only say that it is not the same. It 
is the reality when we happen to be horizontal, and we 
may step into it unwarily any evening. The Greek gods 
have never gripped us in this way. Their inhuman 
perfection always seemed to remove them from the realm 
of probability. One must either hate or fear the Indian 
gods. But the Greeks stir no pulse. We do not take 
them seriously, and we are inclined to doubt whether 
anyone ever did. 

In the worst case of all stands Dionysos. One is apt 
to suppose that the Greeks must have regarded Dionysos 
much as German students regard Gambrinus, when they 
wink at his bloated limbs over the pewter. We visualize 
him as Titian painted him in “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” a 
radiant and effeminate shape, much better drawn and 
more plausibly colored than the average angel, but not 
appreciably more convincing. The Greeks, we suppose, 
must have thought of him very much as Keats did, 
and his name dances in our ears to the rhythm of the 
Indian maiden’s song from “Endymion.” We are 
entirely wrong. The truth is that few of us ever manage 
to meet the Greeks at all. We approach them through 
the Renaissance, or it may be through the Augustan age, 
and the case is worst of all when we see them in the thick 
literary haze of romantic poetry. If we would learn to 
take their gods seriously, we must go back with Dr. Frazer 
and his school to the threshing floor and the vinepress, 
and acquire the standpoint of the primitive husbandman. 
Bacchus was as far as possible from being a rubicund 
decoration of banqueting rooms, an artist’s convention, to 
be honored in one’s cups. He was what Adonis and Osiris 
were, the principle of fertility and growth, without whose 
aid no shoot would spring in the furrow, no flock multiply 
on the hill-side, no purple cluster hang upon the vine. 
One took him very seriously indeed, if one’s whole fortune 
in this world depended on his favor. The modern farmer 
is not more serious about his manure than were the 
ancients about the rites by which these deities must be 
propitiated. What we do by applied chemistry, they did 
by imitative magic. We have little difficulty in realizing 
that the Indians believe in Kali, because they immolate 
themselves in her honor. Remember Attis. When a 








human being will mutilate his own flesh, and cast lost 
portions of himself upon the fields to ensure their fer- 
tility, there is not much doubt about his faith. 

Who and what Dionysos was, is known to-day to 
modern scholarship. There is no reasonable doubt that 
he must be identified with the Indian Soma and the 
Persian Homa. The soma plant wasarare creeper, found 
only in the loftier mountains. From its tender stem, by 
crushing and tearing, by violence and cruelty, was 
extracted a juice, which yielded a heartening and enthusi- 
astic drink. It must have been rather a liqueur than a 
wine, for a clear flame broke from it when it was poured 
upon the sacrificial altar. Soma was the god of this 
enthusiasm, swift, sudden, given to wild transitions and 
metamorphoses, capable of fierce anger, and apt to war- 
like inspirations. He was the god not only of intoxica- 
tion but also of vegetation and fertility. Swift, lithe 
animals accompanied his train and thronged his car, but 
his peculiar prototype was the bull. His cult went with 
the conquering Aryans from the hills down to the plains. 
It spread with violence, and the sword was in its hand. 
The Aryans proselytized as fiercely for their drinking god, 
as did the Arabs for their sober prophet. The legend of 
the triumph of Bacchus and his conquest of India is 
really the story of the Aryan migrations. They went 
among the dark folk of the Indian plains with the sword 
in one hand, the soma plant in the other, and the ritual 
songs of their Bacchic worship on their lips, much as 
Christian Empires are supposed to spread to-day with 
the rifle and Hamburg gin. 

Round this identification of Dionysos with Soma, a 
whole library, we suspect, is destined to be written. In 
“The Asiatic Dionysos’’ (G. Bell & Sons), Miss Gladys 
Davis has done the pioneer work with impressive erudi- 
tion. She has a rare equipment among scholars, an 
equal familiarity with Greek and Sanscrit literature, and 
she pillages them both with audacity to establish her 
parallelisms. She has really two theories to advocate. 
Her main thesis is that Dionysos was not a native 
Thracian god, and still less a borrowed adaptation of 
Osiris, who was, indeed, a god of vegetation, but not of 
intoxication, a reasonable and equable personage, loving 
persuasion above violence, whose votaries, like the 
English lady of the eighteenth century, were “ religious 
without enthusiasm.’’ Dionysos was a primeval Aryan 
deity, common to Persians and Indians, who reached 
Greece from Aryan Phrygia, probably by the double 
route of Crete and Thrace. This is deeply interesting, 
but most scholars will probably be still more impressed 
by the chapters in Miss Davis’s book which argue for a 
continued and enormous influence of Oriental culture 
upon Greece. Indian thought, Indian literary habits, 
tricks of word-formation and rhythm came in a wave 
of “ Asianism’’ through Persia to the Greek cities of 
Ionia. She traces it not only as ideas, where we should 
expect to find it, in the early philosophies, but as a 
sort of affected Euphuism in the poets. She even fills 
pages with parallels between Plato and the Bhagavat- 
Gita. In all this, it seems to us, she proves too much. 
The influence she detects would have required more than 
an indirect contrast. It would have demanded an 
intimate knowledge by Greek poets and thinkers of the 
actual Sanscrit texts. Her wide scholarship has led her 
into some strange paths of exploration. We are grateful 
above all to her for enabling us at last to take our 
Bacchus seriously. He was not, after all, as pretty and 
as innocent as Keats and Titian painted him. We 
realize at length his savage humors. We understand 
his anger and his violence. We see his votaries at their 
hideous sacrament, devouring the raw flesh of a still 
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living bull. For us Bacchus may be Venetian pigment 
and Romantic rhymes. For the Greeks he was certainly 
the living god, to be followed and feared, and—eaten. 





WATER PIGS. 


Some of us are turning every inch of the garden to account 
this year, so that as far as in each of us lies England 
shall be cultivated as it never was before. Strawberries, 
driven out by extra rows of carrots and onions, are taking 
the place of the kitchen-garden flower-border ; in a bare 
place of the shrubbery artichokes will spring up; 
potatoes may invade a corner of the paddock, for they 
often do wonderfully well on newly-turned turf. When 
we have planned heavy requisitions from every likely 
lug of dry land, the eye looks grudgingly on the water- 
lily pond or the stream meandering through a waste of 
marsh marigold leaves, and wonders whether that too 
might not pay its war tax. 

In fact, the water may yield its produce as well as 
the land. We can still find in many places the remains 
of ancient stew ponds in which our ancestors kept fat 
carp in parallelograms of water, easy to be netted when 
the demand was for fish “ fresh and fresh.’’ That useful 
adjunct to the country house has perhaps entirely dis- 
appeared from England, though in Germany, whose dis- 
tances from the sea are longer, and whose taste for fish 
is not less strong than ours, what we may call the stall- 
fed carp is an occasional dish at many a junker’s table. 
Eels too are fed up to a precocious weight, but they have 
the unpleasant habit of getting out of the pond and 
marching overland to the sea when the migration fit 
takes them. The trout is a far better fish than either 
carp or eel, and where our pond is kept fresh by even a 
tiny stream trickling through it, no better use can be 
made of it than to stock it with some member of that 
noble tribe. . 

Cannot the meandering stream become a wide 
straight pond and rear fish equal to salmon? A visit to 
a neighboring fish farm not only proves it possible but 
points it as an obvious destiny. It is here that trout of 
a size for stocking ponds and streams are to be bought, 
and if we wish to see how those trout ought to grow in 
reasonably favorable circumstances, here they are in 
herds of a year’s age and upwards. Indeed, you may 
take home one, the size of an ordinary salmon, and see 
how it tastes. There are more than forty thousand fish 
in a series of pieces of water scarcely aggregating two 
acres. A pond barely the size of two tennis courts holds 
seven thousand. As we walk along the causeway, the 
vast herd follows us to see if food will be thrown to them. 
Their fins break the surface with a multitudinous 
roughening like that of a squall of wind, and when haply 
food does get thrown, the pond boils white. These are 
youngsters not yet a year old. They are little over four 
inches long, but a few months’ good feeding will double 
that, and make them equal to many a trout that is served 
up as a great delicacy in a Dartmoor inn. More obliging 
than pigs, fish grow according to the food they get, and 
the supply to which they cannot respond can scarcely be 
named. The herds in these pools consume the boiled 
flesh of a horse every day. On many an evening an equal 
weight of fish goes out to grace the menu at a dozen 
hotels. 

Tn the next pool the seven thousand fish have grown 
into half-pounders. They are being fed three or four 
times a day, and their eagerness at sight of us shows 
that the next meal-time is not far off. One would think 
that a heavy thunderstorm was lashing the water. Every 
inch is a crisp wave, and the noise is that of pattering 





rain. As the fish rush into an almost solid mass where 
the food has been thrown, a large landing-net is slipped 
under them and comes up full of trout, any one of which 
would rejoice the fisher of most moorland streams. These, 
however, are not English trout, but a new species from 
America. The spots are small and almost vanish in a 
splendid silveriness that makes us think we have caught 
salmon. The American brook trout.grows quickly and is 
a fairly good fish for the fly, though, perhaps, he will 
rise more freely when his kind has been educated a little. 
We are ready to believe that he is better than the rain- 
bow, especially when we think of how the latter roots 
holes in the bank and even saps his way into neighboring 
prohibited waters. Perhaps it will be the American 
brook trout that will live in the pond where our meander- 
ing stream is. 

But here is the pool of monsters. Huge black shapes 
loom under its surface, and so thickly that they seem 
scarcely to have turning room. The net that caught per- 
haps a score of fish in the half-pounder pond, here secures 
three three-pound fish and one that is well over five. 
The water that they kick from their broad and vigorous 
tails flies more like bullets than water, and we are glad 
to duck the head and save the face from it. At last the 
catch is comparatively still, and we find that in the midst 
of three rainbow trout there is one of the ordinary English 
burn type. The angler of the Thames or the New River 
will catch such a one sometimes, but it is the lot of 
millions of such fish to become cadavorous patriarchs of 
only ten inches in length. Food is the talisman that 
makes salmon of minnows. In our garden pond a thou- 


sand might stay for ever minnows, a hundred would’ 


become trout of sorts, for the water breeds lots of the 
“shrimps ’’ that they delight to feed on. But a score of 
them, helped with a daily handful of trout-food, as 
poultry are helped with a handful of corn, shall give us 
now and then a water-pig worthy to be eaten with 
cucumber. 

We saw another pool of water-pigs in Galloway this 
summer, and this time the herd was composed of the cod 
that our fishermen have to seek thousands of miles away 
and at peril of their lives scarcely less in time of peace 
than in time of war. In a rock-girt pool, filled from the 
sea through a grating, the fish swam, tamer than the 
trout of a fish farm. A limpet held over the water is 
snatched from the fingers, and when the hand is held 
in the pool the fish come and rub against it like cats. 
All that is to be done is to pick out a fat one of the right 
size, say, seven or eight pounds, and lift it from the water. 
When codling come south in autumn, small ones are 
caught to re-stock the pool, and all the year round they 
wax and wait till there is a fancy at the house for fresh 
cod. If it is not quite so expensive as the mullet that a 
Roman epicure brought in a glass tank from the Adriatic 
to Britain, it is, at any rate, fresher than the cod that 
swallops in the hold of a trawler all the way from New- 
foundland to Grimsby before it is killed and sent on by 
train. 

Those who live by the shore have the wide sea and 
its wild harvest not to be improved upon by even the 
hand-fed cod. Rivers are commonly less productive. 
Most of them are capable of immense improvement, as 
the Germans know who buy the eel-fry of the Severn to 
turn up in all the rivers of the Fatherland. The stocking 
of a river is not often the concern of a single individual ; 
and when it is taken up collectively it is usually 
for purposes of sport only. If it were taken in hand by 
the Government for more utilitarian motives there might 
be a great improvement in the productiveness of thou- 


sands of acres of what the lawyers call “ land covered by 
water.’’ 
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. Ketters from Abroad. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—In my preceding letter, published in THE 
Nation on November 14th, 1914, I discussed the present 


attitude of the Russian democrats, and I explained the 


causes that give rise to “ the fear of victory ” which may 
be discovered in revolutionary circles in our country. I 
am now in a position to communicate some further 
interesting facts concerning this grave question. 

In the “Correspondence respecting the European 
Crisis,’’ published by the British Government, there is a 
despatch (No. 71) from Sir Edward Goschen, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin, to Sir Edward Grey, dated July 
28th, 1914, which contains the following words :— 

“My Austrian colleague said to me to-day that a 
general war was most unlikely, as Russia neither wanted 
nor was in a position to make war. I think that that 
opinion is shared by many people here.’’ 

By thus believing that Russia was not in a position to 
make war, the Austrian and German diplomatists mis- 
calculated not only the condition of the Russian military 
forces, but also—and perhaps this was a more serious 
error—the condition of Russian domestic politics. The 
Austrian and German Governments hoped to turn to 
their own interests the existence of a great revolutionary 
movement in our country. And, as you doubtless 
recollect, immediately war was declared, the Wolff 
Telegraphic Agency began to bombard the world with 
extraordinary news concerning the revolution, or, rather, 
the revolutions, in Russia—a “ revolution’’ in Petro- 
grad, two in Odessa, three in Warsaw, many in the 
Caucasus, and so on, were announced to us, without delay 
or interruption, by Wolff’s agents. And there is nothing 
surprising in this great output of Austro-German news 
about the revolution (or revolutions!) in Russia. “ Que 
volumus, credimus libenter,’’ says the Latin proverb— 
we readily believe what we wish to believe. The Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg Governments, implacable enemies 
of revolutionary movements in their own countries, 
desired a revolution in Russia during the war so as to 
make it possible for them to crush the military forces of 
Russia with greater ease. 

But all these hopes of the General Staffs of Germany 
and Austria were soon completely deceived. The 
Russian revolutionary movement, which had been grow- 
ing during the past three years, stopped with the 
beginning of the war. Even the German press has 
admitted this. For instance, the “ Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung,”’ one of the most influential of Social-Democratic 
organs in Germany, published, a short time ago, a com- 
munication describing the internal situation in Russia in 
the middle of October last :— 

“A great majority of Russian citizens, and among 
them many Social Democrats, are convinced that 
Germany is waging an aggressive war whilst Russia is 
defending herself against a German invasion. = 
The war is becoming more and more popular in Russia. 
. . . The present situation bears no resemblance to 
that which existed ten years ago. The war then was a 
dynastic war, while to-day we see a people’s war. ‘ 
The leader of the Social-Democratic faction in the Duma, 
M. Tchkheidze, has given expression to the following 
opinion: ‘ Russian culture is but a small and weak tree, 
whilst German culture is a powerful oak. We must 
defend the weak little tree of our culture from the peril 
that threatens it.’ The attitude towards the war adopted 
by the German Social Democrats has made a profound 
impression on the Russian Socialists. The Petrograd 
Committee of the Russian Social Democratic Party had 
intended to publish a manifesto against the war. But 
immediately following upon the news that the German 
Social Democrats had declared for the war, the feeling 
of the Russian Social Democrats changed considerably. 
To-day the mass of Russian workmen say: ‘We cannot 
abandon the defensive and let the Germans kill us; we 
are obliged to defend ourselves.’ The tactics of the 
German Social Democrats have prevented many 
opponents of the war from raising their voices in protest. 
‘ The news about the fate of Louvain and of Reims, 





and other similar facts, have still further strengthened 
the state of mind we have described. e working 
classes in Russia are tranquil. The news given in the 
German newspapers concerning revolts, strikes, &c., is 
not in accordance with the facts. On the contrary, 
since the beginning of the war we have had no serious 
strike, although before the war an implacable economic 
struggle was being waged, as your readers know, by the 
workmen. A _ great movement was developing at 
Petrograd, and even barricades had been seen in the 
streets.”’ 

Such is the description of the internal political 
situation in Russia during the war, as given by the 
“ Leipziger Volkszeitung.” As you see, that description 
bears no resemblance to the inventions which were circu- 
lated by the Austro-German press at the beginning of the 
war. 

In order to give you a clearer view of the opinion of 
the revolutionary elements in Russia at the present 
moment, I shall also quote another interesting docu- 
ment. It is a letter from a Socialist workman in Petro- 
grad, published on November Ist, in a Social Democratic 
organ, the “ Sozial-Demokrat,’’ which is published in 
Russian in Geneva :— 

“ We could not have believed,’’ writes this workman, 
“that the German Social Democrats could fall so low as 
to associate themselves with their Kaiser . . . even 
under the pretext of fighting against Russian Tsarism.’’ 
[The Russian Revolution neither] ‘‘ sought nor desired 
such support. The news has been circulated in Petrograd 
and throughout the country that William II. counts 
principally on the Russian Revolution. The attitude of 
the German Socialists, or, to speak more precisely, their 
treason to the international solidarity of labor, as well 
as the whole political situation, made it impossible for 
us to make any active protest against the war during 
the first days of mobilization.’ 


But, so as not to conceal the truth from my readers, 
I ought to say that there also exists another opinion 
among the Russian Socialists. One of the representatives 
of those who hold this latter-opinion, M. Lenin, has given 
expression to it in his organ, as follows :— 

“‘In the actual state of affairs, it is impossible, 
from the point of view of the International proletariat, 
to say which would be the lesser evil for Socialism—an 
Austro-German defeat, or a Franco-Russo-English defeat. 
But, for us Russian Social Democrats, there can be no 
doubt that from the point of view of the working classes 
and of the toiling mass of all the Russian peoples, the 
lesser evil would be a defeat of the Tsarist monarchy, 
which is the most reactionary and the most barbarous 
of Governments, and which oppresses the largest number 
of nationalities and the largest mass of population in 
Europe and Asia.”’ 


A similar opinion has been expressed by another 
Russian Social Democratic writer, M. L. Martof, who 
affirms that a Russian defeat in the present war would 
be useful for the internal development of our country, 
because it might weaken Tsarism, and make still deeper 
the ‘‘ contradictions ’’ that exist in the social and political 
life of Russia. 

In the statements of the two Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic publicists that I have quoted, you have evidence 
not only of that “fear of victory ’’ of which I wrote in 
my former letter, but even of a desire for a Russian 
defeat. From the psychological point of view, this desire 
is intelligible and almost warrantable. The present 
system of government in Russia is so harsh and so severe, 
it excites so much hatred, so much indignation among 
Russian democrats, that one can understand and explain 
the psychological causes of that fear of a Russian victory, 
that desire for a defeat of Tsarism, which one finds in 
some of our revolutionists at the present moment. But 
while it is intelligible from the psychological point of 
view, this attitude may be refuted from the point of view 
of logic and politics. 

First of all, those who believe that Tsarism would be 
crushed by a German victory, forget a very simple and 
indisputable fact—that the present war, which is a war 
of the masses, of millions and millions of men, touches 
directly on the interests of the people, and, in case of 
defeat, not only the Government, but also the people 
would suffer from that defeat. I believe that the people 
would suffer much more than Tsarism. Secondly, I hold 
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that, from the point of view of the interests of the move- 
ment for the liberation uf the Russian people, this propa- 
ganda of “the fear of victory’ is extremely injurious. 
It is injurious because a Russian defeat would also be a 
defeat of the French, Belgian, and English democracies. 
Russian revolutionists ought always to be guided, not 
merely by the interests of their own people and their own 
liberty, but also by those of other peoples and by the 
liberty of all Europe. Otherwise they would run the 
risk of falling into a “ revolutionary nationalism,’’ con- 
cerned only with its own country, and ignoring the 
interests of democracy in general and the political pro- 
gress of other peoples. The propaganda of “a fear of 
victory ’’ seems to me to be also injurious because it is 
addressed, not to the active sentiments of our soul, but 
to passive sentiments, and, as it were, to a “ revolutionary 
despair.’’ Those who favor this propaganda are not 
persons who have the moral force necessary for a struggle 
against Tsarism ; they are those who do not believe in the 
possibility of a victory of the people over T'sarism—a 
victory realized: by efforts of the Russian masses them- 
selves ; they are those who trust to external assistance, to 
a measure of liberty imported from without. That is why 
I believe that this propaganda might be damaging to our 
revolution ; instead of rousing the people to activity, it 
might inspire them with despair and moral weakness. 

I say it ‘‘ might,’’ because, in reality, it is unable to 
do this. As I have shown in the preceding quotations, 
the mass of the people and the Socialist workmen in 
Russia do not share the erroneous opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of “revolutionary despair’’—and if this 
erroneous opinion still exists it is only among some small 
groups of Russian political exiles. But even among these 
latter, there is a strong current of feeling in the opposite 
direction, which is represented, for example, by a Social- 
Democratic writer well known in Russia, M. Georges 
Plechanoff. 

Those of us who do not share the desperate desire for 
a German victory (in the name of the Russian Revolu- 
tion!) are often accused by our friendly critics 
of opportunism in the face of Tsarism. This 
accusation has been recently formulated by an English 
Socialist, Mr. Bruce Glasier, the editor of ‘‘ The 
Socialist Review.’’ He mentions the abominable crimes 
of the Russian reaction. and the profound wounds 
with which it has covered the mutilated body of our 
unhappy people. You may set your mind at rest, Mr. 
Bruce Glasier! We do not forget those crimes and those 
wounds. They are our wounds and they still torture us 
to-day. But we wish to cure them ourselves. Wedo not 
believe that it is possible to cure an evil by another and 
still greater evil, that the wounds caused by Tsarism can 
be cured by the blows of German Imperialism. Even if 
one admits, as the German Government affirms, that the 
Russian Government has desired the present war, one 
cannot desire a German victory. Suppose, my English 
colleague, that you were living on the sixth floor of a 
house, the first floor of which was occupied by the land- 
lord. That landlord behaves badly to you, and you hate 
him. But a fire breaks out in the house. You even 
believe that the landlord himself has caused the fire in 
order to obtain the insurance money. Would you not, 
in these circumstances, use all your efforts to fight the fire 
which may destroy not only the first floor but your own 
flat as well? You must first deal with the fire, and after- 
wards settle accounts with the landlord. 

These are the simple arguments that prevent me 
from trusting to a military defeat of Russia as a means 
of winning our liberty.—Yours, &c., 

GREGOR ALEXINSKY 
(Formerly Deputy in the Duma). 





Letters to the Editor. 


BELGIAN REFUGEES IN HOLLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—You have several times drawn attention to the 
plight of the Belgians who are now taking refuge in Holland, 





and I should be glad if you would allow me to 
inform your readers that the condition of these poor 
people grows worse as the time slips by. They are 
still receiving exactly the same emergency shelter that 
was hurriedly devised for them nine weeks ago; but, as a 
result of the lapse of time, this accommodation has deterio- 
rated. Sheds which were weather-tight then are not so now 
after an unusually wet and stormy season. Less than a week 
ago 6,000 women and children were still housed in tents at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and these tents have been blown down 
again and again, falling upon tlie poor creatures in the night. 

It is said by some, in excuse: “Oh, but many of them 
are used to nothing better!” But this is not true. Sanitary 
arrangements, for instance, in the country in Belgium are 
often absolutely lacking; but then the people are not 
crowded together promiscuously as they are in the sheds and 
tents. Plain fare and scanty they are used to; but their 
little houses are warm, and this helps them to endure short 
commons. It is true that their wardrobes were not large; 
but they were much better provided with clothes than our 
townsfolk, as they had good, substantial underwear which 
lasted a lifetime. Now they have nothing but what they 
stand up in, and they have had no change for nine weeks. 

This is in spite of the tons of clothes which have been 
sent from England, and hundreds of cases have also come 
from Canada. But when hundreds of thousands have to be 
clothed much more help is needed. 

In Flushing, the Belgians have almost deserted the sheds 
provided by the Dutch authorities, and have crowded into 
rooms rented by the more fortunate among them. This state 
of overcrowding is so serious that a strong Commission was 
sent last week by the Dutch Government to clear the rooms. 
But no alternative accommodation other than the sheds could 
be provided in Flushing. 

The British public seem to be quite satisfied to hear that 
our Government intend to bring over about 20,000 at the rate 
of 1,000 a week. But a very primitive knowledge of figures 
shows that this will take about five months to effect. Also, 
that 20,000 from 250,000 needy refugees leaves the bulk of 
the people still unhelped. Meanwhile, the rate of mortality 
among the children is very high. Could we in England not 
house them more healthily and provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to work for themselves? If not here, then in some 
other part of the Empire. It is a very great and difficult 
problem, but it is not to our national credit to shirk it or 
to let the Government shirk it.—Yours, &c., 


ELLEN WALSHE. 
December 21st, 1914. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I smile a little grimly as I read your note of 
surprise that agricultural wages are not bettered by the 
war. Did you expect the English farmer to follow Scottish 
examples and spare a trifle from his war profits to increase 
wages? The English farmers’ idea of war is high profits and 
low wages. It is not sound economics, but it is the English 
way. Ask the “ Mark Lane Express,” which rejoices that 
“we owe it to the war that no wage trouble has upset the 
agricultural world this harvest-time, as doubtless it would 
have done had peace prevailed.’’ But you say there may be 
a shortage of labor when an increase of wages may be needed 
to attract men. Ask the agents of the Farmers’ Union, who 
are flying about the country organizing the farmers to declare 
that any “men” likely to come from the outside will be 
“quite useless.” They know a better way. There are 
hundreds of thousands of little children who can be dragged 
out of school and paid 6d. a day! Why write con- 
temptuously of a wage of 2s. or 2s. 6d. a day when 
“laborers” can be got for 6d. a day, who, we are assured, 
can “plough nicely,” and are “exceedingly useful”’ with 
horses and stock? “A boy will save the labor of a man,” 
and “ 6d. a day is the regular amount paid, without exception, 
throughout the Union,” they cry. But you will say the 
Education Acts forbid this exploiting of the children. 
Ask Mr. Asquith, whose promise that “ the Government will 
put no pressure on local authorities to carry out the law” 
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is being quoted by the farmers all over the country. He 
leaves it “entirely to our discretion,’’ they cry triumphantly, 
and the “scrap of paper’’ is torn to bits. It is an infamous 
concession to foolish and cruel greed. But you will say: 
Surely the Education Authorities have some regard for the 
children! The “ Education ” Authorities are County Councils 
on which no representative of the wage-earning class can get 
a seat. Here and there an intelligent minority may attempt 
to uphold the law and protect the child; but all over the 
country they are being beaten. Ask Mr. Willis Bund, who 
bravely withstood the enemy in Worcestershire and was told 
that it was “ perfectly abominable” that a boy should not 
be released to help the plough, irrespective of the war, and 
had to yield. Ask Lord St. Aldwyn, who overbore the 
Gloucestershire County Council. Ask Sussex, where the 
Council bravely but illogically battled for 10d. a day instead 
of 6d., and actually secured an average of 4s. 10$d. per week 
for 67 of the new laborers, and were told—very rightly— 
that it was not their business to fix wages. Ask Oxford- 
shire, to whose “culture” the appeal is more cynical : “ Why 
talk about the war? There has been a shortage of boys fcr 
years.” Lancashire makes its wealth out of child-labor, 
“why should not Oxfordshire follow the lead of a great 
county like Lancashire?’’ Oh! let us all thank God we have 
a Lancashire to lead the way to high profits and low wages 
by exploiting the child !—Yours, &c., 
A. J. MUNDELLA. 

December 21st, 1914. 

[There was no “note of surprise” in our allusion to 
agricultural wages. We know too much about the fate of the 
agricultural laborer to be surprised by any new proof that 
he is sweated.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE MORATORIUM FOR THE 


THE MOUNT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The clergy make excellent recruiting officers; but 
need they give up preaching that we should love our enemies? 
Of course, the public is glad to postpone the obligation of 
loving Germans till the close of the war. “If Christianity 
bids us love Germans, so much the worse for Christianity ! ”’ 
This is a tenable view, but hardly admissible for the ministers 
of Christ. The resolution to love Germans after the war is 
the sort of resolution that paves the road to Hell. To love 
our enemies after they have ceased to be our enemies does 
not require much piety. What we need to learn is how to 
combine loving them with fighting them. 

I am not a sentimentalist. I thank God that thousands 
of Germans have been killed. I have not the slightest wish 
for a peace which shall leave the danger to Europe scotched, 
but not killed. Nevertheless, I feel that there is much 
Pharisaism in some of the current English talk. We are 
told that this is a war between conflicting ideals. These 
ideals are variously defined ; but most of the definitions come 
to this: that it is a war between Good and Evil. We are 
asked to believe that the Germans represent Materialism, 
Militarism, Violation of Treaties, Lust for Conquest or for 
Indemnities, Brutality, Arrogance, and so on; while England 
is fighting for Liberty and Honor, for Small Nations and 
Respect for Treaties, for Morality, Spirituality, and the like. 
We even imitate the Kaiser, in claiming that God is for us 
and against our enemies. 

It may be so, and yet I doubt if we are wise to assume it; 
and still more whether we have a right to say such things 
because we suppose that it will help recruiting, or nerve our 
soldiers to fight more bravely. After all, our case, quite 
apart from all extravagant claims, is a perfectly good one. 
We have a right to fight for France and a duty to fight for 
Belgium. We are resisting plans for a World-Dominion 
which includes the capture of British Colonies, and, perhaps, 
the invasion and desolation of our country. To deal with 
such dangers, we were not bound to wait for a time more 
convenient to Germany. For such causes Britons are ready 
to die; but we need not talk as if, to the eye of faith, angel 
wings were sprouting from the shoulders of Thomas Atkins, 
and horns from the forehead of Fritz. 

We hear much of German irreligion, but those of us who 
have visited Ober-Ammergau came back impressed by the 
piety of the Bavarians. And it is from Bavaria, and not 
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from “ infidel ’’ Prussia, that we have the Hymn of Hate. 
Similarly, those of us who have attended Wagner festivals, 
and watched the enthusiasm of long-haired Teutons for the 
ideas proclaimed in Tannhauser and in Parsifal, must hesi- 
tate to believe that Germany is given over to materialism. 
We may well be amazed at the view of the war expressed by 
Eucken and Harnack; but the moral is to guard ourselves 
from the arrogance and unfairness which war is apt to breed. 
We may utterly fail to understand the German point of 
view, and yet sternly refuse to regard her religious professions 
as hypocrisy, and the minds of her people as given over to the 
service of the Devil. 

I notice that such hymns as “ Soldiers of Christ arise ’’ 
are considered specially appropriate to the war. This seems 
to imply that our soldiers are saints, and in many churches 
those of them who have died for us were especially com- 
memorated on All Saints’ Day. I believe that Thomas Atkins 
would repudiate the implication, and that he will not fight 
any the better because of all the piety which is attributed 
to him. He is prepared to die for his King and his Oountry, 
and he declines to hate the men whom he is trying to kill 
and who are trying to kill him. I do not say that he loves 
them. To love our enemies is confessedly a difficult matter ; 
but it should be held up to us as an ideal towards which we 
may strive, even if we do not come near to its attainment. 

We are taught not to render evil for evil, but contrari- 
wise, blessing. I, for one, believe that by inflicting a crush- 
ing defeat on our enemies we shall be conferring such a 
blessing upon them; provided always that we are fighting 
them in a Christian spirit, bravely, energetically, with self- 
sacrificing ardor; abstaining from abuse and from self- 
glorification. The blessing will probably be long in coming. 
The immediate result of a complete victory will, perhaps, be 
to intensify the hatred felt for us. But hatreds die down 
when they are not aggravated by injustice and insult and 
deliberate humiliation. Let us remember this when we have 
to deal with the question of terms of peace. Germans have 
no natural right to rule over Poles, Africans, Alsatians, 
Czechs, Roumans, Italians; and other subject-races. The 
liberation of these would be good in itself, and would greatly 
diminish future danger from German aggression. But 
Germans have a right to be ruled by Hohenzollerns and 
Habsburgs, if they are foolish enough to desire it. My own 
belief is that they will make short work of these rulers, 
unless we try to dictate to them. I look forward to seeing 
peaceful and progressive German Republics or Monarchies, 
if the Allies carry on the war and make terms of peace in a 
Christian spirit.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

22, Kensington Mansions, S.W. 

December 22nd, 1914. 


GUN-POWER AT WATERLOO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—As to gun-power at the time of Waterloo 
(mentioned by your reviewer in the current issue) two facts 
of guidance: The British drill-sergeants of the day taught 
recruits to hold their fire “ until they could see the whites of 
the eyes of the enemy.”” That would make the best musketry 
range (I should say) about 25 yards. “Brown Bess”’ was 
not of much use beyond 60 yards, judging by all the evidence. 
As to big pieces, then, as now, naval guns were superior to 
field artillery, and Nelson loved to get in his broadsides at 
60 yards! I believe that 600 yards was counted the limit of 
effective naval gun-fire then. Field artillery range would be 
less, probably much less. The enormous increase in the 
effective range of guns since is due: (1) to explosives with 
greater power and more controllable power ; (2) the invention 
of rifled barrels and breech-loading ; and (3) stronger alloys 
of metals.—Yours, &c., 

Frank Fox. 

Savage Club, December 21st, 1914. 


ERNEST DOWSON AND THE RHYMERS’ CLUB. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Have Penguins corns? For, if so, I fear I have 
trodden on the largest possessed by your accomplished bird. 
The cold and humorless ill-temper of his criticism qvite 
cheered me; since, as a rule, my small efforts are severely 
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neglected. Plainly, this is an Emperor Penguin! But he 
errs at times. No; the Rhymers were not then “very 
young ”—in 1892, say. The two youngest Rhymers were 
Dowson and Johnson, and even these two had reached the 
mature age of twenty-five in 1892. Two other Rhymers were 
well over fifty. The combined ages of eight of ihem—there 
were fourteen in all—reached 322 years. The average was 
40 years in 1892. 

It is not true that we tried desperately and ineffectually 
to get into the key of the Latin Quarter. Most of us knew 
nothing about the Latin Quarter. Nor have I aimed at con- 
tributing to literary history. I have only tried to set on 
record, faithfully and affectionately, some reminiscences of 
my friend. Your bird should not attribute to me an aim I 
have never avowed. Likewise, how, in the name of honesty, 
does he (or she) make out that I compare Dowson to Shelley ? 
He misreads me. Dowson, as Mr. Symons truly observed, 
was “a poet.” Surely that is something! It even justifies 
an attempt at biography, “ pitched (perhaps) in the wrong 
key,” but dictated by friendship. Dowson’s letters may, or 
may not, contain “nothing of interest,’’ but, at least, they 
‘possess that elusive quality which Penguins are said to lack— 
charm !—Yours, &c., 

Victor Prarr. 
(Royal College of Surgeons of England.) 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
December 21st, 1914. 

[The statements that the poets of the Rhymers’ Club 
were “then very young,” and that “they tried desperately 
and ineffectually to get into the key of the Latin Quarter” 
were quoted, as Mr. Plarr could have seen, from Mr. Arthur 
Symcns; and Mr. Symons was himself a member of the 
Rhymers’ Club.—Ep., Tut Nation.] 


A SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It seems likely that two or three months hence 
there will be a serious shortage of teachers in boys’ and 
mixed elementary schools in consequence of masters being 
called to the war. 

It seems to me that when the supply of substitutes that 
now exists among elementary teachers becomes exhausted, 
the vacant posts might, with advantage, be filled by those 
experienced secondary teachers whom the present war has 
thrown out of work, and who would be thankful for temporary 
posts, and that if the supply of these is insufficient, then 
retired teachers—whether secondary or primary, men or 
women—might offer to fill the gaps still left. These might 
take whatever salary is offered to substitutes ; but give either 
all or the greater part of it to the dependants of those masters 
called away.—Yours, &c., 

AtIcE Woops. 
(Late Principal, Maria Grey Training College.) 


IRELAND AND THE BROTHERS NAPIER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srrz,—In your issue of November 28th, Mr. R. I. Kelly 
claims the brothers Napier as Irish. The father of these 
Napiers was the Hon. George Napier, sixth son of the fifth 
Baron Napier, of Merchiston, Edinburgh, and Ettrick, 
Selkirk. Their mother was Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of 
the second Duke of Richmond. Both these families are 
Scottish. The only Irish blood that could be claimed for 
them would be that of their grandmother, Henrietta, 
daughter of George Johnston, of Dublin.—Yours, &c., 

Georce Lennox-Sinciair. 

York House, Windsor. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY TO BELGIUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The quotation from the American “Nation” in 
Mr. Trevelyan’s letter in a recent issue is interesting, but 
America is hardly in a position to remind us of our duty to 
Belgium. There is no party here that would betray Belgium 
by concluding peace until every inch of Belgian territory has 
been restored to her and the amplest reparation made that 
money can make. 








It is true that America is not a joint guarantor to 
Belgian neutrality, but to look on while Belgium is destroyed 
and her people tortured, and make no protest, is not a proud 
position for a great and powerful nation, and it ill becomes 
America to remind us of our duty to Belgium while she 
takes but an academic interest in her restoration.— 
Yours, &c., 

KE. PETER JONES. 

Greenbank, Chester. 


EAST AFRICAN FIELD FORCE FUND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The East African Christmas Gifts Fund Committee 
having accomplished their object in sending Christmas gifte 
to every European, Indian, and African of the forces now 
fighting in East Africa, and having received information that 
it is desirable to enlarge their scope, a new committee has 
been formed consisting of :— 

Viscount Cobham (President), Major Humphrey Leggett, 
D.S.0.. R.E., Retd. (Chairman), H.H. the Maharajah of 
Bikanir, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Bective, 
Viscountess Tredegar, Lady Hindlip, Lady Cranworth, Lady 
Lugard, Lady Jackson, Mrs. Aitken, Mrs. Barclay, Mrs. Lewis 
Harcourt, Mrs. Humphrey Leggatt, Mrs. Macmillan, Mrs. 
Laurence Phillips, Lord Inchape, Sir Owen Philipps, Duncan 
Basden, Esq., Gordon Johnston, Esq., Frank Ward, Esq., J. 
H. Wilson, Esq., and Mrs. W. F. 8. Edwards and H. Oakley 
Smith, Esq. (Hon. Secretaries and Treasurers). The casualties 
in the East African Field Force, as reported by the Press 
Bureau, have been unusually heavy, the force has aleo had to 
fight in very difficult country and in a malarial climate. Its 
needs are great, as ordinary necessaries are very difficult to 
obtain. 

It is felt that all interested in East Africa, or in the corps 
of settlers now enrolled, or in the large contingent sent over 
from India (including the North Lancashire Regiment) would 
be glad to assist the fund. 

The object of the committee is to provide the troops with 
khaki shirts, socks, hospital comforts, soap, chocolate, cocoa, 
Bovril, Lemco, tobacco, cigarettes, &c. Gifts of money or in 
kind will be welcome. 

The British shipping connected with East Africa, in addition 
to a very generous donation, have kindly agreed to carry free 
of charge all goods sent by this fund. 

The Colonial Office has also asked the Governor of B.E.A. 
to allow all such goods to be duty free and to have free carriage 
on the Uganda Railway. The goods will be consigned to the 
Chief Staff Officer. The committee has received a handsome 
gift of 3,000 pairs of socks, 500 body belts and 100 shirts from 
Her Majesty the Queen. Valuable gifts have also been received 
from the following:—The Primrose League, Messrs. Cadbury 
Bros., Ltd., Joseph Crosfield & Sons, Lid., Harrods, Ltd., and 
John Knight, Ltd., from the Navy League (Kensington Branch), 
Roehampton Club, Mrs. Macmillan, Mrs. Barclay, and others. 
Cheques and gifts in kind may be sent to Mrs. Edwards (Hon. 
Secretary), 113, Coleherne Court, S.W. 





Poetry. 


THIS NIGHT. 


Tuis night, as I sit here alone, 

And brood on what is dead and gone, 
The owl] that’s in this Highgate Wood, 
Has found his fellow in my mood; 
To every star, as it doth rise— 
Oh-o-o! Oh-o-o! he shivering cries. 


And, looking at the Moon this night, 
There’s that dark shadow in her light. 

Ah! Life and Death, my fairest one, 

Thy lover is a skeleton! 

‘* And why is that? ’’ I question—“‘ why? ”’ 
Oh-o-o! Oh-o-o! the owl doth cry. 


W. H. Davies. 
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Reviews. 





“R. L. 8.”? IN THE DOCK. 


“R. L. Stevenson.” By FRANK SWINNERTON. 


(Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are still some of us to whom inability to appreciate 
Stevenson seems a degree of atheism. One suspects Mr. 
Swinnerton in this regard, however, not of atheism so much 
as of membership of the Rationalist Press Association. He 
knows everything about Stevenson except his secret. As to 
that, he gives it up. He cannot make head or tail of it. He 
is like a man continually weighing a golden sovereign in 
chemist’s balances and muttering to himself, “No, no; it 
is not a pound. Anybody can see it is not a pound.” Mr. 
Swinnerton is always locking for the pound of weight, and 
is sincerely annoyed when Stevenson keeps offering him the 
golden pound instead. His indictment of Stevenson in the 
present “critical study ” is based upon one of the most com- 
prehensive misunderstandings of any author who has been 
critically studied in recent years. He admits frankly that 
he does not know what Stevenson is getting at in his 
romances. “Of Stevenson’s aim we can discover no more,”’ 
he says, “than we can discover of the aim of the hack- 
writer.” He finds no idea in Stevenson’s fiction outside 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which, incidentally, may be | 


mistaken for either a tract or a shilling shocker. Steven- 
son’s “idea”’ in his romances, one would have thought, is 
almost too obvious to escape even the eye of a “critical 
student.”’ It is simply the idea of adventure. His best 
novels, “ Kidnapped’ and “ The Master of Ballantrae,” are 
dramatizations of the eternal conflict between bright 
adventure and caution in its sober shoes. Stevenson was in 
search of the fine life, the aristocratic life, as surely as 
Nietzsche was. He may not have discovered it any more than 
Nietzsche did; but at least he left us in his stories, essays, 
and poems, an extraordinarily delightful record of his 
travels. Not that we are going to put Stevenson among the 
great philosophers. He was no more a great philosopher than 
Horace or Herrick. He was—as we never dreamed, till we 
read the present essay, that any critic of importance doubted 
—essentially a Lilliputian, both as a philosopher and as an 
artist. But Mr. Swinnerton does not principally charge him 
with being a Lilliputian. He charges him with being a 
grimacer, a weakling, a fundamentally commonplace thinker, 
one who brought false coin of romance into literature, along 
with a number of other accusations in the same kind. He 
admits, it is only fair to say, the great merit of some of 
Stevenson’s work, but he does it with such a grudging air 
that one never for a moment loses one’s sense of the book as 
a unity of flouts and jeers. It is written—looked at as a 
whole—in the vein of a diatribe levelled by an uncle in busi- 
ness against an idle nephew. The uncle may be driven by 
necessity to admit that his nephew is a clever fellow, but he 
never lets an opportunity for fault-finding, just or unjust, go 
by without seizing it by both ears. When Mr. Swinnerton 
can find ncthing else to say in disparagement of Stevenson, 
he reminds us that he was a consumptive. He labels 
Stevenson’s work “ consumption” with just as much point as 
you might warningly classify Flaubert’s work under 
“epilepsy” and Turgenev’s as under “gout succeeded by 
cancer.”” We have no objection in the world to the intro- 
duction of medical considerations into the criticism of 
literature. What we do object to, however, is the constant 
dragging in of these as well as of other considerations for the 
purpose not so much of defining as of denouncing Stevenson's 
genius. We get tired of the constant repetition of the “ sick 
man” charge. We feel much as if we were reading a book 
which kept hemmering at the theory that Nelson was only a 
third-rate sailor because he used to get sea-sick. 

But it is not Stevenson’s sickness that is the real cause 
of Mr. Swinnerton’s dislike. It is his whole attitude to life, 
his whole attitude to art. Mr. Swinnerton cannot under- 
stand that curious Christian epicureanism which serves as 
philosophy in so many of Stevensun’s essays, and which 
explains so much in his style. That he does not even see 
what Stevenson means by his happy gospel is clear from his 
remark that “when an ordinary person says, ‘It’s nice to 





have something to look forward to,’ Stevenson is ready with, 
‘It is better to travel hopefully than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labor.’” It is amazing that any careful reader 
of Stevenson should have imagined that the latter of these 
sentences is a paraphrase of the first—that it stands for the 
same things either emotionally or philosophically. After 
that one is not surprised. Mr. Swinnerton holds that 
Stevenson’s essays “ have ceased to stand as essays, and have 
become goods for the monger of phrases. . . They are 
seen to be mere aggregations of ‘ happy thoughts,’ fit to Le 
culled and calendared for suburban households.” To speak 
frankly, the suburbanism here lies in the interpretation, not 
in the thing interpreted. The suburbs may adopt Stevenson 
as they adopted Ruskin and as they have adopted St. Francis 
of Assisi; and the sentences of even the best authors soon 
become as worn as old pennies. But to those who are not 
born with a detestation of the Autolycus mood in literature 
and the perfect expression of this or that phase of it, 
“Virginibus Puerisque’’ will not for a long time lose its 
youthful and heretical charm as a protest against the crabbed 
life and mean ends and the surrender of one’s soul to the 
cautious crowd. And the novels are expressions of the same 
mood. They are books of the praise of life in spite <f the 
elders and the money-changers. Even Mr. Swinnerton agrees 
that they are books which it is easy to re-read; but he 
apparently thinks this is due to the faintness of the iinpres- 
sion they make. “In reading the books again,” he writes, 
“as we are soon, because of our forgetfulness, able to do, we 
recover something of the first pleasure.’’ That is the oddest 
explanation we have ever seen of why some books can be read 
not once but many times. We should have thought that, if 
the forgetfulness of the reader is the great thing, Mrs. 
Barclay’s novels would wear better than the plays of 
Shakespeare. The truth is, of course, that neither in life nor 
in literature do we revisit our friends because we have for- 
gotten them, but because we have remembered them. 

It is the unreasonableness of his reasons for belittling 
Stevenson that is the main.offence in Mr. Swinnerton. He 
cannot, for instance, urge his point that there is very little 
that is moving in Stevenson’s romances without adding: 
“We have the sense that a sentry is round the curve of the 
hill; but never that he will discover us and strike. There is 
never any real danger in Stevenson’s books.’’ The italics are 
Mr. Swinnerton’s own. Well, if Mr. Swinnerton cannot 
recognize peril in the tapping of Pew’s stick, or as David 
Balfour climbs the stairs in the dark, or during the fight in 
the round-house, he was not predestined to care for Stevenson. 
One need not pause to discuss the theories of form in fiction 
which he sets up in order to condemn Stevenson by them 
They are purely arbitrary theories which have nothing to do 
with art. They have as little to do with the definition of the 
essential genius of Stevenson as has Mr. Swinnerton’s remark 
(in discussing the poems) that Scotsmen :— 


*‘are extraordinarily moved by the word ‘home,’ by the 
thought of family, and by certain sounds, such as music 
heard across water. In each case the emotion is 
easy, sympathetic, instantaneous, in each case it takes 
the form of tears. It is no use to call it senti- 
mentality; it is simply objectless emotion, which may not 
be very stirring to those who do not feel it, but which is 
not therefore to be instantly condemned.” 


That, mark you, is offered as an explanation of the dearth 
of great Scottish poets and of Stevenson’s failure to impress 
English readers with his verse. In regard to Stevenson's 
verse, Mr. Swinnerton is decisive. “ He was,’’ we are told, 
“about as poetic as a robin.’’ Could anything be more inept 
than the choice of a robin as the image of what is unpoetical ? 
As a matter of fact, Stevenson’s verse, in its modesty and 
nearness to the earth, does remind one of the robin, but in 
a good sense. His “ Requiem” is perfect in its littleness : 
it is the perfect expression of his philosophy of wandering 
epicureanism. One of the far from enlightening things that 
Mr. Swinnerton has to say about it is that it and “ The 
Vagabond” are “the stock-in-trade of the conversational 
anthologist, who, in the same spirit, will have suggested to 
him by the name of Meredith the words: ‘Enter these 
enchanted woods, ye who dare?’’’ Here, we venture to say, 
the conversational anthologist shows himself to be a better 
judge of poetry than Mr. Swinnerton. Mr. Swinnerton’s 
tastes in literature, however, are past finding out, He sets up 
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standards in this book by which most of the great authors, 
from Homer and Euripides to Shakespeare and Sir Thomas 
Browne and Fielding, would be condemned. Certainly, the 
old ballad-makers and the story-tellers of “The Arabian 
Nights ’’ would have a poor time of it at our author’s hands. 
Nor does he make any bones about confessing that he finds 
the French fairy-tales (which include, be it remembered, 
“ Cinderella,” “The Sleeping Beauty,’’ “ Bluebeard,” and so 
many of the greatest non-Arabian fairy-tales on the earth) 
comparatively “empty.” He treats great men with an 
astonishing cavalierness. Discussing Stevenson’s “ Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books,”’ he observes: “ The nine subjects 
of the essays in this book do not seem to us at this time a 
specially interesting selection.”” Now, the nine subjects are 
Hugo, Burns, Whitman, Thoreau, Yoshida-Torajiro, Villon, 
Charles of Orleans, Pepys, and John Knox. That to “ us at 
this time’ this should not appear to be “ a specially interest- 
ing selection” is surely a very severe comment on “us.” 

What we suspect to be the secret of Mr. Swinnerton’s 
failure in the present volume, as well as of his summary 
treatment of great authors, is that he has become the victim 
of a narrow artistic creed. He clearly belongs to the new 
school of Puritans—the Puritans who have transferred their 
intolerance and their distrust of pleasure from the sphere 
of morals to the sphere of the arts. For ourselves, we sym- 
pathize with the Puritans until they become killjoys. It is 
in the spirit of the killjoy, we fear, that Mr. Swinnerton 
frowns on Stevenson’s fine words and echoing sentences, on 
his swagger, his make-believe, his vain and audacious inven- 
tion of himself (as you might describe it) as a character in 
his books. Stevenson is to him chiefly puppetry in a serious 
world. “It is surely better,” he writes indignantly, “ to 
look straight with clear eyes than to dress life up in a bundle 
of tropes and go singing up the pasteboard mountain.” It 
would be impossible to find a phrase less descriptive of the 
vagabond Stevenson, but it defines Mr. Swinnerton’s idea of 
Stevenson. Stevenson is to him a vagabond not only in the 
good but in the bad sense. He has as little sympathy with 
him as a Puritan of the old sort with a strolling-player. In 
this book he has at least had the satisfaction of publicly 
denouncing him in what may be briefly described as a sermon 
on the vain shows of style in life and literature. 


“ 





EXPLORATIONS. 
“Borderlands.” By WILFRED WIL8son Gisson, (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘Theroughfares.” By Witrrip WILson Gipson. (Elkin 


Mathews. 2s, 6d. net.) 


Mr. Gisson has established his own manner. He is far 
enough from imitating himself, but he has worked out a 
poetic method which his temperament can use consistently 
as an exactly appropriate expression, ond which finally 
makes him independent of any recognizable “ influences.”’ 
His manner is the most distinctive which we shall find in the 
English poetry of the day. There is not a page in these two 
new books of his which could be mistaken for the work of 
anybody else. ‘“‘ Borderlands,’’ indeed, is a set of narrative 
dialogues which obviously links itself on to what we may 
call his declaration of independence, “ Daily Bread.” The 
spirit of “ Borderlands” is not so challenging, but for that 
reason it is more assured ; the motives of the poems are less 
intense but more mature. Mr. Gibson has found out how to 
make his dialogue discursive when he pleases without 
endangering the strict enveloping symmetry which is so 
essential to this kind of wrifing ; his art, in fact, is not the 
less formal for being more elastic. Only one of the poems 
in “ Borderlands ’—‘ The Queen’s Crags ”—conforms to the 
chief superficial characteristic of the revolution he carried 
out in “Daily Bread’’—the very characteristic feature, 
namely, of the irregular rhythms. The other two poems in 
“ Borderlands ”’ are in blank verse, like the somewhat less 
daring ventures of “The Stonefolds.” But though we can 
easily find in “The Queen’s Crags” such delicate and such 
truthful music as this (it is a vision of the legendary Queen 
herself) : — 
“She sat upon a little hill and sang: 
And combed her long red hair, beside the lough— 
Just sitting like a leveret in the syn 


To sleek its fur— 

And all about her, grey snipe darted, drumming. 
She combed her long red hair 

That tumbled down her shoulders, 

Her long hair, red as bracken, 

As bracken in October; 

And with a gleam of wind in it, 

A light of running water.” 


Nevertheless, when Mr. Gibson, in the other two poems of 
the book, employs on blank verse the fine metrical under- 
standing which these free rhythms have trained, he provides 
one more confirmation for those who think that blank verse 
is the real measure for dramatic speech. 

Mr. Gibson gets his inspiration direct from life, 
and he will not allow any previous portrayal, any drawing 
by somebody else, to come between him and his vision. 
Human nature itself is the metaphysic of his art—human 
nature in its endless variety and immeasurable depth ; and 
Mr. Gibson has an astonishing capacity for absorbing human 
nature. It is not surprising, therefore, that one should so 
constantly have the sense of novelty in his work; some 
fragment of life, it frequently seems, has come into poetry 
for the first time. Mr. Gibson’s information about human 
nature fills us with an admiration similar to what one of his 
characters felt for a certain philosopher’s knowledge of 
women :— 

“Once I met 
A chap in the bar of ‘ The World Turned Upside Down,’ 
With three blue snakes tattooed around his wrist: 
A joker, he was; and what he didn’t know 
Of women the world over you could shove 
Between the nail and the quick, and never feel it.’’ 


His pictures in “ Borderlands ”’ of life as an imaginative, 
idealizing energy have, in consequence, that same quality of 
solidly assured reality which was so notable in his pictures 
of life at grips with harshest need. These, too, you feel, have 
been actual experiences in life. It is easy to believe in the 
Cockney’s vision of the ideal which an enforced visit to the 
country discovers to him :— 


“Tf you couid walk just now down the Old Kent Road, 
And see the plump young girls in furs and feathers, 
With saucy black eyes sparkling in the gas-light ; 
And looking at you, munching oranges, 

Or whispering to each other with shrill giggles 

As you go by, and nudging one another; 

Or standing with a soldier eating winkles, 
Grimacing with the vinegar and pepper, 

Then laughing so merrily you almost wish 

You were a red-coat too! And the fat old mothers. . 

There’s not a sight 

In all the world that’s half so rare to see 

As a fat old wife with jellied eels and porter.” 


But just as convincing, too, is the treasury of visions 
which the crippled stable-man to a travelling circus stores 
in his mind, visions of man’s body in some perfection of 
poise :— 
‘*A brawny Cleveland puddler, stripped to the loins, 

On the cauldron’s brink, stirring the molten iron 

In the white-hot glow, a man of white-hot metal: 

A Cornish ploughboy driving an easy share 

Through the grey, light soil of a headland, against a sea 

Of sapphire, gay in his new white corduroyes, 

Blue-eyed, dark-haired, and whistling a careless tune.” 


These things, we feel, were seen ; and just as true in human 
nature were the young hind’s visions of Queen Guenevere and 
the old poacher’s constant friends—the ghosts. 

For the transformation of all this rich actuality into 
art, Mr. Gibson still relies more on the composition as a 
whole than on any detail. It is true that he allows himself 
here more room for detail than usual; and we still have to 
remark the singular rightness and honesty of the phrasing, 
the determination to say just what is needed, and no more. 
But, as in “ Daily Bread,” the composition is the thing. The 
style of it is a sort of psychological counterpoint. These 
dialogues might be called “ two-part inventions ”’ in poetry : 
two themes, or rather one theme in two kinds of human 
nature, contrasting, weaving together, heightening each 
other, until they have realized themselves in all their 
peculiar possibilities, esthetic logic bringing the whole argu- 





ment to shapely conclusion. In fact, it is form, as musicians 
} use the word, that is the chief thing in Mr. Gibson’s art. 
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Two hinds, with their two romances, each exactly charac- 
terized; the northern poacher, with his passion for the 
country, and the cockney housebreaker, with his passion for 
the town ; the ageing clown and the broken-down stableman, 
each with his peculiar sense of failure and encouragement : 
such are the themes which Mr. Gibson uses in these three 
studies in psychological counterpoint. The way he develops 
these themes, the wealth of subsidiary variety he gets out 
of them, and the harmonies into which he disposes them, and 
the superb shapeliness of each complete combination, make 
it impossible to call them anything but, in their way, master- 
pieces. 

When a poet has conspicuously broken new ground, 
criticism is likely to demand that he should go on doing it. 
It is unreasonable, of course ; a poet may justly be contented 
with the ground he has under the plough, so long as he can 
get good crops from it. ‘“ Borderlands’’ and the lyrics in 
“ Thoroughfares”’ show that Mr. Gibson has not begun to 
exhaust the fertility of his new acres. But, as a matter of 
fact, he has carried his cultivation still further. Three of 
the pieces in “ Thoroughfares”’ seem to us quite a new kind 
of poem ; they break once more into ground that has hitherto 
been fallow. These are “Solway Ford,’ “ Wheels,’’ and 
“The Gorse.’’ The kind of life in them is as characteristic 
as ever: the poems take vlace in the minds of a carter, a 
policeman, and a convict. But they take place at times 
which might seem to deny possibility to the essential con- 
dition of poetry. Madness, when it is raving, has passion 
which poetry can lay hold of and shape; or it may well be 
perverted reasoning, as firm and manageable as sanity itself. 
But these three poems tackle delirium ; there is no passion 
here, and nothing like reason—only a casual follow-my- 
leader chase of thought after thought, image after image, a 
bewildering phantasmagoria. Yet Mr. Gibson has mastered 
this formidable, intractable material into form and signi- 
ficance, the two beginnings of poetry ; and the extraordinary 
concentrated vividness of the writing does the rest. The 
wild, helter-skelter of imagery becomes in each case the 
symbol of the man’s whole life; the tumult builds up a 
unique piece of vitality, modelled by its past experiences. 
The carter, pinned under his cart overturned on Solway 
Sands, crazed by the pain and his knowledge of the approach- 
ing tide; the policeman, knocked down on point duty and 
stunned, his brain filled with a delirium made up of every 
kind of wheel and wheeled thing he has ever known; the 
escaped convict, light-headed with starvation and exhaustion, 
and dazzled by the glare of the sunlit gorse: we realize 
intensely and terribly what has happened to these men, and 
we realize as well just what sort of man it is the thing has 
happened to. For terrifying profusion of imagery, “ Wheels ” 
may stand first of the three; but the helpless tragedy of 
“ The Gorse ”’ and the colored beauty of the deep-sea imagery 
of “Solway Ford” are perhaps more remarkable. Certainly, 
if Mr. Gibson goes on breaking new ground in this style, as 
well as getting such harvests as “ Borderlands” from the 
ground he has already conquered, the critics should have no 
complaint against him. 





MODERN HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION. 


“Religion as Affected by Modern Science and Philosophy.” 
By S. A. MELLOoR. 


‘The New Testament in the Light of Modern Knowledge.” 
By H. McLACHLAN. 


“Religion in Social and National Life.” By H. D. Roperts. 
(The Lindsey Press. 2s. net each.) 


“Turse books are illustrative of the principles and faith 
of those who find the seat of authority in religion not in 
Church or Creed, but in the mind and conscience and 
experience of mankind.” They deserve a large hearing. It 
is an age of manuals. The more energetic of our clergy 
study and circulate little handbooks with such titles as 
“Why I wear Vestments,’’ or “Moses and Miracles,” or 
“Shall we Disestablish the Welsh Church?” Literature of 
this sort finds many readers. It requires no mental effort 
on the part of its public; it appeals to their prejudices, 
which are many, and to their taste, which is bad. On the 
other hand, an assailant, or purely negative critic, of the 
established order has his audience assured. Where purpose 





is wanting, attack is easy; and the crowd, itself incapable 
of thought and indisposed to thinking, likes looking on at a 
ht. 

The task of the constructive thinker is less popular and 
more arduous. It does not lend itself to rhetoric; it does 
not appeal to the passions; in England at least it is faced 
by a dead wall of indifference, and by the incurable intel- 
Jectual indolence of the national mind. The point of least 
resistance is found perhaps in the lower middle class—a 
section of society which has emerged from the forced 
materialism of the lower and not yet taken up the voluntary 
materialism of the upper and upper-middle classes. This 
perhaps is the- reason why the constructive thought of the 
Free Churches, or at least of the freer of the Free Churches 
—the Congregationalists, Friends, and Unitarians—stands 
on a higher level than that of the Established Church. The 
latter, indeed, numbers among its clergy some half-dozen 
men of exceptional quality, who, man for man, carry heavier 
guns than any Nonconformist of our generation. But they 
are rari nantes in gurgite vasto: the general opinion of the 
body, that which weighs with the Bishops, the Church Press, 
and Convocation, runs the other way. Well, Cordelia 
played a daughter’s part to Lear when her loud-voiced 
sisters failed him; the despised Socinian may perhaps do 
better service to religion than mitred prelates and stalled 
deans. 

The note struck in these Handbooks is (1) experimental ; 
(2) critical ; (3) social. 

(1) “The life of religion is not in revelation, not in 
organization, nor in history; but in the soul of any human 
being to whom the experience of faith comes; in the heart 
of anyone who sees a vision of truth, beauty, and goodness, 
perfect and unchanged beyond the darkness and the ignor- 
ance and the changefulness of the moment.” 

(2) “ We believe that critical studies will ultimately pro- 
cure a firmer standing point, a clearer vision, and a directer 
spiritual action for the preachers of the pure and everlasting 
Gospel of Christ.’’ 

(8) “The world waits for the Church to declare itself 
among all the deformities of crowded life, and to project 
divine ideals into the actualities of existence; and in so 
doing—at last—to transfigure them :— 

‘Not in Utopia—subterraneous fields— 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all.’”’ 


The contrast between the teaching of Paul and that of 
Christ is stated with admirable clearness. The so-called 
Evangelical doctrines—the Fall, Original Sin, Justification, 
the Atonement, &.—are simply not found in the Gospels ; 
they are of Paul—perhaps misreadings of Paul—not of 
Christ. 


“It is evident that we are here in a wholly different 
thought-world from the thought-world of Jesus. The planes 
of thought have not a line in common ; they do not even inter- 
sect. There are no fictions in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, of the Pharisee and the Publican, of the Good Shep- 
herd. We have travelled far from Jesus and His ‘your 
Father which is in Heaven.’” 


So, too, with the Woman-question :— 


“ Jesus was the first champion of Woman considered as 
a human being...... For Paul she is chiefly a female, 
and children scarcely exist for him. And it is the attitude 
of Paul, not that of Jesus, which has been perpetuated in the 
history of ecclesiastical Christianity. The peeudo-chastity, 
the prurient views of life and humanity, the false ideals, the 
ascetisms that have crippled and sullied, the sexual subjec- 
tion of woman, which have all been dignified with the name 
of Christianity, are derivative from Paul, or from the inter- 
pretation or exaggeration of his words.”’ 


In religion, as elsewhere, the highest note has not been 
struck in official circles. Nor will it ever be so: the early 
translators of the New Testament who rendered “ Ecclesia ”’ 
by “Congregation’’ did, perhaps, better than they knew. 
For the term “Church” is sn abstraction. The Church is 
the men and women who compose the Church; and as long 
as they are ordinary and imperfect, the Church will be the 
same. So that the mystical attributes with which the 
inspired writers endow the Church, if we apply them to the 
visible Church or Churches, are simply misleading. They 
appertain to the Church of the first-born, having neither sy< t 
nor wrinkle. And this is in heaven, not here. 
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SOME IRISH CHEER. 


“Recollections of an irish Judge.” 


By M. M. BopkKIN, 
K.C. (Hurst & Blackett. 16s. net.) 


In a fluent, ingratiating way, Mr. Bodkin recalls his days 


| 


| 


on the Press, at the Bar, and in Parliament, and makes out | 
of his memories a book for our decent dissipation amid the | 
evils of the hour. We are all fortunate just now in any | 
lively page that tempts us to throw another log upon the | 


fire in the evening, and half-a-dozen chapters out of Mr. 
Bodkin’s forty will tempt us to renew the blaze until the 
lamp itself is sinking. 

The book is in no sense an autobiography. It is in the 
main a series of sketches of the men of note whom, in one 


instance, Mr. Bodkin has known, and whom, in another, he | 


has come across, and of the events in which, as journalist, 
or barrister, or Member of Parliament, his part has fallen 
to him. As a young reporter on the “ Freeman,” he travels 





to Sligo to see a man hanged. He stands on the scaffold 
after a sleepless night, hears the tolling of the bell, and | 
watches the procession as it draws near to him :— 
“My eyes went at once with horrible fascination to the 
face of the man about to die. He was pale all over, ghastly 
pale, cheeks, lips, and forehead a uniform color, not white, 
but ashen grey and shiny with moisture when the light | 
touched it. From the grey lips issued a hollow murmur | 
of prayer. He seemed to move and speak mechanically, as | 

if stupefied by fear.” 

Mr. Bodkin himself fainted—bat the reader will be ask- 
ing if this is the kind of thing for dissipation. Among Mr. 
Bodkin’s colleagues on the “Freeman” was a humorous 
gentleman named Adams, who, like the author, rose to be 
a judge. Adams was proud of his striking resemblance to 
the late King Edward, and used to tell the most fantastic 
stories “of his adventures and misadventures from being 
mistaken for his Majesty.’’ Most of these episodes, we may 
surmise, began and ended in ths humorous brain of Mr. 
Adams :— 


“*See here, Richard,’ said the King to me one day, 
‘this won’t do, you know.’ 


“* What won’t do, your Majesty?’ asked I. 

“* Well, it comes to this: you or I must leave Homburg, | 
and I vote we toss up which it is to be. I don’t in the | 
least mind them mistaking you:for me; I don’t mind the | 
bands playing “God save the King’’ whenever you appear. | 
But when I cannot show my face out of doors without some 
seedy-looking chap clapping me on the shoulder, and singing 
out with a strong Cork accent, “Hallo, Dick, how’s your- 
self? Come and have a drink,’’ it becomes a bit tiresome.’ 

“So we tossed up,’ Dick concluded; “he won, and I | 
left.”’ 

King Edward had perhaps no part at all in this adventure, 
but he might have relished Dick Adams’s version of it. 
Probably, Mr. Bodkin’s most exciting experience as a | 
journalist was his forcible ejection by Parnell from the office | 
of “United Ireland.” It was shortly after the O’Shea- 
Parnell divorce case. Mr. O’Brien was in America, and Mr. 
Bodkin, in sole charge of the paper, had received instruc- 
tions by cable that Parnell must be thrown over for the 
cause. This, therefore, was the line taken by Mr. Bodkin 
in his editorials, and Mr. Parnell decided to raid and 
capture “ United Ireland.” With a band of his followers, he 
descended on the acting editor, who presently found himself 
in the street. Mr. Bodkin’s first name is Matthew, and his 
friend, Father Healy, with the wit that never failed him, 
summarized the incident in an apt quotation from | 
Scripture : — 

“ And the lot fell on Matthias.” | 

As a barrister, Mr. Bodkin found plenty of exercise for 
his own wit in worrying the Removables before whom he 
appeared in eviction cases. Even coercion had its humors. 
In one of these cases the Crown Prosecutor took the Bench 
under his protection, and declared the magistrates a tribunal 
infinitely superior to the old-fashioned system of trial by 
jury. On that hint, says Mr. Bodkin, 

“IT spoke, and drew a contemptuous comparison between 
the great constitutional tribunal, and a ‘brace of hired 
Government officials,’ ‘one of whom in some mysterious 
aged had satisfied the Viceroy of his knowledge of the 
jaw. 

“I wae sternly interrupted by the magistrates, and 
called upon for an instant withdrawal and apology. 








“There was a moment’s silence and suspense, for those 
were days when defendant’s counsel were constantly fired 
out of court by the police. 

“<*T think there must be some mistake,’ I replied, with 
a conciliatory smile. ‘I described you as “hired Govern- 
ment officials.’”’ Are you not Government officials? Are 
you not hired? Are you ashamed of your position? To 
what can you object?’ 

“*We object to the whole tone,’ blundered out one of 
the magistrates furiously. 

“Oh, now I understand. Then, your worships, I 
willingly withdraw the tone. A brace of hired Government 
officials,’ I repeated, in a tone as soft as the cooing of a 
turtle-dove. ‘Will that do? Thank you’; and before the 
Court had recovered from its bewilderment, I had resumed 
the even tenor of my speech.” 


An able advocate at the Irish Bar, Mr. Atkinson, had a 
peculiar trick of mixing the names of the parties in every 
case he was concerned in. In the case of “ Brown v. Jones,” 
the judge was at last compelled to interrupt his argument :.— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Atkinson. So long as you 
persistently and consistently alluded to the plaintiff Brown 
as the defendant Jones, and to the defendant Jones as the 
plaintiff Brown, the court could contrive to follow your 
argument. But when you introduce a third party, by the 
name of Robinson, without explaining whether you intend 
him to represent the plaintiff Brown or the defendant 

Jones, a certain difficulty arises.’’ 


From Parliament Mr Bodkin carries the memory of that 

high evening when Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill passed its 

third reading. The great struggle was over for the time. 

The tellers—four abreast—pushed up to the Speaker's 
chair :— 

“It was a moment of the profoundest silence, the most 

intense excitement all felt that a turning-point in 

the history of the two nations had been reached . . . 

The instant the figures were announced, the pent-up excite- 

ment broke loose.” ; 
Outside, in Palace Yard, scomeone in the crowd struck up 
“ The Wearing of the Green,’’ and it “ swelled up to the night 
skies in a mighty chorus, in which the Cockney accent and 
the brogue were strangely blended.” 

Mr. Bodkin’s theatrical reminiscences are equal to the 
rest in a store full to the edge; and from Barry Sullivan’s 
day he transports us to Irving’s. Here, in a letter, is an 
example of the mordant, shallow, suburban, and rather 
brutal wit of Gilbert, which lives to-day in revivals of his 
plays solely through the songs of Sullivan. Somebody wrote 
to Gilbert that he did not like the title “ Ruddygore.” 
Gilbert replied in a note very characteristic of him :— 

“Dear Sir, If you reflect @ little, you will perceive 
that there is a difference between ruddy and bloody. For 
example, if I epoke of your ‘ruddy cheek,’ you would take 

it as a compliment; whereas if I referred to your ‘bloody ° 

cheek,’ you might poseibly think me offensive.” 

Judge Bodkin’s bounty shou!d feed for a week a regiment of 
subscribers to the library. 





THE EDGES OF WAR. 


‘From the Trenches.” By Grorrrey YounG. (Fisher Unwin. 
2s. net.) 


Tue war correspondent has failen on evil days. The dozen 
or so who were selected by editors, with the consent of the 
War Office, to join the General Staff and act as authorized 
correspondents under orders of the Chief Field Censor, have 
not been authorized, have not joined the General Staff, and 
have never seen the Chief Field Censor. For four months 
they have stood ready awaiting orders, and no orders have 
come. Only occasional flutters of hope have come, and 
occasional suggestions about mess, horses, and motors, all 
giving rise to a good deal of trouble and a ‘certain amount of 
expense, but leading the. selected party not a yard nearer to 
the front. So they remain, wasting their time, losing their 
opportunity, impoverished by their approved excellence, the 
victims of established reputation. 

We believe the national loss to have been enormous. 
The country has lost much interest, much knowledge, and 
much inducement to active service. Not one of the chosen 
correspondents would have wished to betray military 
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BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





The Spring Term opens on January 14th. 





For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, 
Beetham Scheel, York. 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Headmistress—Miss L. M. CAMERON, 
Final Honours School of Modern History, Oxford (formerly 
History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to 
individual development. 











FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


HEAD MASTER, 
Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
COND MAST 











SE ER, 
Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.D. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 191n. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


The fine range of new Laboratories (chemical, physical and 
biological—with working museum attached) is now ready. 
Central Hall in course of erection. 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915. 
For full particulars apply to the Headmaster. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HEARTS. : 
Headmistrese: Mies Estuer Cass, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge) 


ge). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estensacox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 
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KELYV MOTORS 


From 3 to 60 horse-power. Simplest and most economical. AlreadY 
installed in upwards of 1,000 Sailing Vessels. Catalogues in 8 
different languages. Kindly state which required. 


BERGIUS LAUNCH MAKERS, Dobbies Loan, GLASGOW. 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
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“Mr. Benson at his subtle best.” 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


ARUNDEL 


By E. F. BENSON. 


Third Large Impression. 


ANTARCTIC 
ADVENTURE : 


SCOTT’S NORTHERN PARTY. By RAYMOND E. 
por uae With a Map and 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 
8, net. 


_ This book embodies the personal narrative of a member of the 
Northern Party of Capt. Scott’s last Expedition, and is the story of 
the adventures of six men during two years of isolation on the 
Antarctic Continent. 


PEAKS AND PRECIPICES : 


Scrambles in the Dolomites and Savoy. By GUIDO REY, 
Author of “ the Matterhorn.” Translated by J. E.C. EATON. 
With many Lilustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Signor Guido Rey is not only an intrepid climber, but a writer 
of singular eloquence and charm, who has the gift of conveying 
to his readers vivid impressions of the high mountains and the 
strenuous, delights of the mountaineer. 


TREKKING THE 
GREAT THIRST. 


Sport and Travel in the Kalahari Desert. By Lieut. 

ARNOLD W. HODSON. With 4 Maps and 48-Illustrations, 

Cheap Edition. Cloth, 5s. (Modern Travel Series. 

“A remarkably vivid as well as valuable record of travel an 
sport in the Kalahari Desert.’’—The Standard. 


RELIGION AND ART. 


A Study in the Evolution of Painting, Sculpture, and 

Architecture, By ALESSANDRO DELLA SETA. With 

over 200 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net, 

“It is one of the most serious attempts that have been made to 
solve the problems connected with the early relations between 
Religion and Art and with the evolution of both.”—The Times. 


DREAMS. 


By HENRI BERGSON. Authorised Edition, with an intro- 
duction by the Translator, EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Third Impression. 


The researches of Freud and his followers have drawn so much 
attention to the subject of dreams that a large party will be anxious 
to read this essay by the most brilliant of living French philosophers, 
and to learn his views on the question. 


IS CONSCIENCE AN 
EMOTION ? 


By HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt., Hon. D.C.L,, LL.D 

Canon of Hereford. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

What is the real character of the mental act which takes place 
when we call one action right and another wrong? Is conscience 
essentially emotional or rational? Such is the problem discussed in 
these lectures. 


WORKS BY 
ROBERT W. SERVICE. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Songs of a Sourdough. 
Ballads of a Cheechako. 
Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. 


‘“‘Mr. Robert Service is, we suppose, one of the most popular 
verse writers in the world. His swinging measures, his robust 
ballads of the outposts, his joy of living, have fairly caught the ear 
of his countrymen.’’—The Spectator. 


YE STORIE OF 
YE PALMERMAN. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR TOOTH, M.A. Done inte Manuscript 

and aderned with Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 

Half-bound, 5s. net. 

In this book the author and artist have endeavoured to forget 
modern thought and to return in spirit to medimwval days, to the 
age of simple faith. 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS. New and Revised Edition. With 25 
Illustratiens. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“A book which will delight every English lover of Italy.’’— 
The Guardian. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 
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information that might be dangerous. All would have died 
rather. But any possible error of judgment would have been 
corrected at once by the Field Censor and other officers 
attaclied to the party. The special regulations drawn up by 


the War Office itself are strict, and for military security, as | 


well as for national service, the appointment of responsible 
and authorized correspondents would be by far the best 


possible system. But, as the Secretary for War refuses his | 


consent to it, other means have inevitably been tried, and 
with results sometimes disastrous and often painful. Apart 
from the Field-Marshal’s rare and belated despatches, our 
knowledge of the greatest war in our history is limited to the 
haphazard gossip of roving correspondents, the improving 
efforts of ‘“ Eye-witness,” and select parties invited to 
pleasurable tours by the French Government. 

The lot of the roving and unauthorized correspondent is 
hard. Like the Light Brigade, he is exposed to danger in 
front and rear. The enemy will shoot him as a spy, and so 
will the friend ; or, if friends will not actually shoot him, 
they will suspect, arrest, imprison, and put every possible 
obstacle in his way. At the best, he will find himself 
hounded about, treated with contempt, and insulted by 
people who are often far inferior ‘to him in love of the 
Army, knowledge, and experience of war. Instead of deriving 
authentic information from actual scenes, and submitting it 
to the judgment of a General Staff officer, he is compelled to 
chronicle vague rumors and reports, the gossip of the 
wounded, or the alarms of refugees. It is humiliating for 
a nation thus to derive its ideas of the awful reality in which 
we are enguged. 

No blame attaches to the roving correspondents. They 
have struggled to do their work under conditions always 
unpleasant and often degrading. They have shown great 
courage and resource—especially resource in evading the 
authorities who ought to have been co-operating with them. 
As a rule, they have resisted the obvious temptations to pure 
invention which would just pass muster and could never be 
tested. Some have earned a real distinction for trustworthi- 
ness as well as for narrative power. And certainly Mr. 
Geoffrey Young has won a very high place among the most 
distinguished. It is the more to his credit that, disgusted 
with the present conditions of the correspondent’s work, he 
has lately resigned his position on the “ Daily News and 
Leader,”’ and is now serving with the Red Cross at the front. 

His present book is a collection of his letters to the paper 
from the beginning of the war up to the middle of the lng 
conflict on the Aisne. It is an extraordinary record of flying 
journeys, rapid observations, and resourceful escapes. During 
the early weeks of the war in Belgium, when greater free- 
dom was possible, Mr. Young went nearly everywhere, and 
saw nearly everything. Even when the invasion swept 
through France to the outworks of Paris, he contrived, by 
one means or another, to be present where hardly any other 
civilian could penetrate. But the distinction of his letters 
is that he maintains a broad outlook upon the vital issues 
of events, and does not allow himself to be led away into 
discussion of his own adventures, or into chatter about pet 
dogs and chauffeurs’ toilets. 

His estimate of what was likely to happen at Antwerp, 
for instance, is almost prophetic. Though written several 
weeks before the ultimate fall of the city, it foretells the 
course of events almost exactly as it occurred. His account 
of the German retirement from the Marne, and the military 
reasons for it, shows equal knowledge and penetration. For 
a hurried writer tasting his first experience of war, such 
things are remarkable achievements. But with all his 
military interest, Mr. Young plainly perceives the horror 
and absurdity of war for what they are :— 

“War,” he justly says, “ War itself, fighting, is a mad 
anachronism. We can judge of ite folly the better, because 
we are now allowed to know 60 little of its secret noise and 


flame. We are not dazzled by its incidents; but its shadow 
falls on us all. 


“ But then, afterwards, there must be no sentimentaliz- 
ing over the glitter of a splendor we have not seen; no 
wilful blindness when, the cloud cleared away, the light of 
sanity falls again upon the nakedness of its inhuman 
mechanism, the hideous squalor and vulgarity of its 
monstrous destructiveness.’’ 

That is not the sort of thing we are accustomed to hea 
from the roving war correspondent, but the sentences are 
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equally true as strong. The book as a whole has only one 
conspicuous fault. There are no dates. The letters are 
marked by the day of the week; but, as the months go by, 
such help is useless. In another edition the actual dates 
should be inserted. 





NIETZSCHE AS HERO. 


| ‘The Encounter.” By ANNE DovGLas SEDGWICK. (Constable. 


6s.) 


Ir is interesting to watch a clever writer seeking to outwit 
the artistic law which he has been tempted, in his cleverness, 
to break. At first sight it seems easy for a person of talent 
to bring an historical celebrity on the stage and make him 
talk and act naturally, in consonance with the authenticated 
dossier of his life and works. When the idea flashed across 
Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick that in a story of the love- 
affairs of a modern American girl in Germany the central 
figure, Herr Ludwig Wehlitz, should be an incarnation of the 
sombre genius of Friedrich Nietzsche, how seductive the 
exposition of a conflict between the philosopher’s male 
egoism and modern feminism must have appeared! To the 
feminine eye, sharpened by hourly opportunity of gauging 
masculine weakness, Nietzsche, with his chronic ill-health, 
sickly nerves, and tragic isolation, is a figure all the more 
pathetic because his contempt for womanly tenderness barred 
the one haven open to him. There seemed occasion here, 
surely, for the sex to repay, with the finest shades of malice, 
the unhappy genius who wished to pen woman back again 
behind the medieval bars, and sweep into limbo the floods of 
modern feminism? But Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, to 
attain her end, has taken a road which, promising at a 
superficial glance, lands her soon in the quagmire of 
unreality. It is impossible to concede that Herr Ludwig 
Wehlitz, alias Nietzsche, could ever have fallen in love 
with the clear, cold, calm American girl, Persis Fennamy, 
charming as she is in her youthful pride and shallow 
inscrutability. To help in bridging the gulf between the couple, 
the author endows Persis with a dead Irish father, and 
expatriates his American widow, the placid but far-seeing 
Mrs, Fennamy, whose maternal cunning is indicated by her 
remark :, “I’d never interfere with Persis, as you know; 
not even if she decided to marry a Chinese sage with a wart 
on his forehead. But I'd dislike a Chinese sage just as much 
as any mother would.” It is natural enough that the invalid 
philosopher, Herr Wehlitz, with his disciples, Graf von 
Lidenstein and the cripple, Herr Conrad Sachs, should make 
the acquaintance of Persis and her mother in the little 
German watering-place, where they chance to be sojourning ; 
and we may add that the character-sketch of the assiduous 
spinster, Signorina Zardo, who struggles to bring Wehlitz’s 
marriage about, is exceedingly clever. But the very plausi- 
bility of the German mise-en-scéne only emphasizes the 
creaking joints and stilted utterances of the genius Wehlitz, 
when he makes his entry in Chapter IV., and floors the 
assembled company by a fierce diatribe on Schopenhauer and 
Tolstoy. Is it not a little cheap artistically, this parody of 
Nietzsche’s written utterances, delivered so didactically in 
conversation with new acquaintances ? 

The fact is, by the introduction of an historical character 
in the foreground of a novel or play, every author must lose 
his liberty of action, and must soon discover that he, the 
creator, is being dictated to; not, indeed, by the spontaneous 
play of living forces, but by the frozen weight of past 
circumstances, dead utterances, and bygone actions. 
It is instructive to take the scenes between Persis and her 
new admirers, Herr Sachs and Graf von Liidenstein—the 
scenes where Wehlitz does not appear—and put them side 
by side with the series of scenes in which he does. The effect 
in the latter case is as of a group of people anxiously 
surrounding an automaton. The people are real enough in 
their shifting movements and interchange of talk, but the 
voice that issues from the automaton has the metallic 
resonance of a phonographic “yvecord.’”’ It seems a little 
hard on the departed spirit of a philosophic genius, that to 
point the moral that intimate relations between him and a 
young American girl must have been impossible, he should 
only be painted in profile as a spoilt invalid and a capricious 


' bore. But that artistic penalty Miss Sedgwick has been forced 
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is therefore 
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Owing to the generous donations which have been made, and rightly so, to the various National Funds, 
many Charities which render splendid service find that their incomes are seriously reduced. Attention 
directed to the following Institutions making urgent calls for help. 



















(Established 
1869.) 


(Founded by 
Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices - 104-122, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Principal—Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
{ Joun R. Bartow, Esq, J.P. 
\ Cot. and ALD. 8rR CHARLES WAKEFIELD, D.L., J.P. 


SPECIAL 
| CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL. 


Weare caring for Motherless Child- 
ren of our brave men at the front, and 
are also open to receive the Orphan 
Children of Soldiers and Sailors who 
may fallin battle. The doors of our 
Home are always open for needy and 
deserving little ones, irrespective of 
creed, sex, or nationality. We have 
now a family of 2,250 and gifts of 
money or clothing are urgently needed. 


will enable us to pro- 
$5 5 vide for one of the 
s. children on the waiting 
list before Christmas. 
For full particulars and advice how to help, apply to 
Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, 
National Children’s Home, 104-122, City Road, London, E.C. 
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A Belgian Refugee 
now at our Cardiff 
Branch. 

















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
Denison House, (296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


HELP THE HELPLESS TO HELP THEMSELVES BY HELPING 


Princess Curistian’s FARM COLONY 


WHERE WASTRELS ARE TURNED INTO WORKERS. 
£500 for extension of BOYS’ HOME urgently needed. 


Secretary; Miss A. H, P. Kirsy. 








THE ANTI-VIVISECTION HOSPITAL, 


THE BATTERSEA GENERAL HOSPITAL 


(Incorporated). 
BATTERSEA PARK, S.W. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. LORD TENTERDEN. 
Special Xmas and New Year Appeal, 
to meet large expenditure on 


EXTENSIONS. 


1. New Out-Patients’ Department (approximate 
cost £6,000). 

2. Cancer Research Department, without epera- 
tion (now open). 

3. General Current Account. 


Contributions to G. W. F. ROBBINS, B.A., Oxon., Secretary. 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by keen and 

obliging Evangelists. Cost £250 for 

70 x 25 (lined). Cost of Week's 
Working £2. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


for lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ wives 
in garrison centres. Cost £100 equipped 
for six months. News and welcome 
by cheery Sister. Week’s working £2. 
Tents blown down. 100 more Huts urgently needed. 


Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Prebendary Carlile, 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 





Our Special Distress 
and Christmas Dinner Funds 
have endless claims. 














PLEASE HELP THE 
HOSPITAL 


FOR 


EPILEPSY 


AND 


PARALYSIS, 
MAIDA VALE, W. 


To Provide Accommodation and Treatment for 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
WITH SHATTERED NERVES. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XV, OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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to pay for the privilege of making Nietzsche the centre of 
a domestic love-story. Either the genius must expand in 
contact with fresh circumstances, and show unforeseen force 
in relation with the néwcomers, or he must strike his accus- 
tomed attitude and deliver himself of his historical sayings 
while palpably out of touch with the changed world around 
him. The dramatist dare not depict Shelley without his 
ethereal absence of mind, Dr. Johnson without his cudgel 
and tea-drinking habits, Napoleon without his curt interro- 
gations and folded arms, and these characteristics soon 
crystallize like stalagmites and petrify the character. Miss 
Sedgwick really does wonders in convincing us when she is 
content to let Wehlitz behave as any touchy man of letters 
might do vis-a-vis with a charming young girl; but directly 
she recalls her brief and begins to tug at the heart-strings 
of the genius, we find ourselves back again, all bending 
anxiously over the automaton. Such scenes as the one in 
Chapter XXI., where Wehlitz delivers himself to his 
American confidante of his theory of the Eternal Recurrence, 
are clumsily contrived. Not only is the Nietzschian hero here 
a mere echoing voice, but Persis, clad in her intellectual 
armor, ceases to be a young girl, and is metamorphosed into 
the spirit of sensitive perception. Indeed, one of the 
inevitable drawbacks of the artistic scheme is that Persis— 
this girl of nineteen—to follow the intellectual disquisitions 
of her three accomplished admirers, Wehlitz, von Liidenstein, 
and Sachs, has to become their equal in spiritual under- 
standing ; and, by the end of the story, Persis seems almost 
as accomplished as her creator. 

Of course, Miss Sedgwick shows all her rare insight 
and surprising delicacy of touch in her analysis of 
the complex emotions, akin to love, which come to 
birth in the hearts both of the maiden and of the 
crippled dreamer, Herr Sachs, a modern Parsival. With 
much skill, Miss Sedgwick has succeeded in personifying 
in Sachs’ character and spiritual outlook all that range of 
Christian teaching which Nietzsche warred upon. It is really 
dexterous of the author to cut away the foundations of 
Wehlitz’s inhuman gospel of “strength” by making him 
depend for sympathy and comradeship on this disciple of 
true Christianity! And the figure of this shy and tender 
dreamer is cleverly set off by his propinquity to “the child 
of this world,’’ Graf von Lidenstein, vo)uptuary and ironist. 
Here the author has admirably seized and marshalled certain 
of the more disquieting characteristics of the modern 
German. But the very excellence of these minor figures only 
emphasizes Miss Sedgwick’s failure to do justice to the 
personality of the great philosopher whom she is parodying. 
Poor Wehlitz, who cannot even drive a pony-chaise without 
upsetting it or take a mile walk without a severe crise des 
nerfs next day, is displayed throughout as acting ignomin- 
iously or childishly in those very situations in which his 
prototype would never have entangled himself. It is a piece 
of smart practice to take a genius out of his environment 
and judge him by the verdict of the salle-d-manger, and any 
such “ Encounter’’ is biassed from the start. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“King Albert’s Book.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. net.) 


‘Princess Mary’s Gift Boek.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


net. ) 

THESE are two books, called forth by the war, that are 
certain to possess an historic interest. Both are excellently 
produced, and the contributors include many of our fore- 
most names in literature and art. “King Albert’s Book ” 
has been published with a view to helping the Belgian Relief 
Fund raised by the “ Daily Telegraph,’’ and it contains a 








——— 








series of tributes to King Albert from representative men 
and women, ranging from Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour to 
His Highness Aga Khan and. M. Anatole France. It is 
evidence of the impression which the heroic conduct of the 
King of the Belgians has made upon the entire world. The 
profits from the sale of “ Princess Mary’s Book” are to be 
given to the Queen’s “ Work for Women” Fund, and, like 
the companion volume, it will form an admirable souvenir of 
the war. Both books are certain to be among the most 
popular of this year’s Christmas presents. 
x * 7 

The Little Guide Series, 


‘* Gloucestershire.” By J. CHARLES 


Cox, jMethuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tue plan of these “Little Guides” is necessarily 
meagre ; the wonder is that so much can be got in such small 
compass. The main feature is a race through the parishes 
in alphabetical order. There are quite intimate details 
about the smallest of Little Hampdens, for in ‘“ God’s 
county’’ ancient churches, and still more ancient ruins, 
barrows, and camps are thickly sprinkled. We think, too, 
that the hand of the restorer has been rather conspicuously 
successful, and would quarrel with some of Mr. Cox’s 
strictures. The tower of Brockworth Church, for example, 
is far from justly described as “commonplace ”’ or “ mean.” 
In the paragraph on flowering plants, short as it is, space 
should have been found for the red helleborine (Cephalanthera 
rubra), found nowhere else than in Gloucestershire, and for 
the yellow Star of Bethlehem. But here the tourist can find 
almost at a glance all the historical monuments within the 
radius of any place, and Mr. Cox’s hope that the guide may 
be useful “occasionally to residents” will. be more than 


fulfilled. 





The Beek in the City. 


THE most important event of the last few days to investors has 
been the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States, granting increases in freight rates to the 
American railways. The increase asked for was 5 per cent. 
all round, and it is estimated that the increase granted 
amounts to over 3 per cent. The decision has been post- 
poned for many months; but when it came at the end of last 
week it caused a rally in Wall Street prices, which had been 
depressed by foreign (particularly German) liquidation, as 
well as by the announcement of reduced dividends from the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Michigan Central, and other 
railways. At home the raid on the North-East Coast and 
the bombardment have caused disappointment as well as 
indignation. Nothing would have contributed more to the 
re-establishment of financial confidence in the City than a 
successful naval engagement in the North Sea. The question 
of re-opening the Stock Exchange is still being debated ; but 
the real difficulty at present is the want of a free market. 
The existence of a minimum price list naturally checks 
investment, because everyone feels that, if there were a free 
market, most of the securities affected could be bought at 
below the minimum price. Allowing for redemption, the 
War Loan gives a return of about 4 per cent., while Consols 
at 68 give a return of £3 13s. 6d. There is no doubt that one 
of the reasons for not opening the Stock Exchange is that 
the banks wish to make up their balance-sheets at the end 
of the year on the basis of the minimum price list. When 
the year is over, the one argument for maintaining artificial 
prices will have disappeared; the list will probably be 
revised, and the Stock Exchange may open early in January 
on a restricted basis. LuceELLuM. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


income Exceeds £5,500,000. 


